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Little River County 


ARKANSAS=—==> 


For the General Farmer, Stock Raiser an¢ Dairyman 


The best all around general farming and stock raising country, with fewer short- 
comings and great material advantages, and _a greater variety of agricultural re- 
sources than any other country west of the Mississippi River is 

LITTLE RIVER COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


Here, within a compact area, is the largest acreage of rich bottom lands and 
fertile uplands to be found in Western Arkansas, with a well distributed rainfall of 
forty inches and practically no waste land. These bottom lands, none of them 
subject to overflow, produce annually from 


Fifty to seventy-five buskels of corn, 
Twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, 
Forty to eighty bushels of oats, 
T'wo hundred bushels of potatoes, 
Three-fourths to one and one-half bales of cotton, 
One and one-half to three tons of hay. 
Five to seven tons of alfalfa per acre. 


and most of the uplands produce two-thirds of this yield. 

Little River County won the first prize on cotton and the first prize of alfalfa 
at the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904, and the first prize on corn at the Boys’ Corn 
Ciub Exhibits, Arkansas State Fair, 1909. 

An unexcelled stock country with a natural pasturage lasting more than nine 
months in the year and a soil capable of producing enormous quantities of forage 
of every kind. A country free from stock diseases, and in which alfalfa is green 
ail the year round; green switch cane keeps stock fat all winter, and where winter 
soiling crops can be easily and profitably grown; where the winter climate is so 
mild that but little extra feeding and shelter are required. There is no section of 
country where hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules can be raised more cheaply 
then here. The water supply is very abundant, pure and of excellent quality, and 
the thousands of acres of alfalfa, grasses, forage and grain available here make 
dairying, hog raising and poultry very profitable. 

Little River County, Ark., has within its borders the valleys of Red River, Little 
River and their numerous tributaries, and more than half of its area is guod bottom 
or second bottom land. Three railways traverse the county, and no tract is more 
than ten miles from a railroad, and with the extension of the M. D. & G. Railway 
westward no tract will be more than six miles distant. Nearly every acre in this 
county is tillable land, and there are no rocky or hilly lands in the county. 

Splendid little towns are scattered throughout the county, and there are good 
schools and churches in every neighborhood. Public health is good. (mprovements 
cost less than one-third of what they do in other localities, because building material 
is very cheap. Our taxes are extremely low, and lands of the best quality can be 
had at prices ranging from $10 to $35 per acre, some Jands cheaper. 

Ashdown, the County Seat and largest town, is located near the center, has over 
3,000 inhabitants, and is a pleasant place to live in. It is reached from all parts of 
the county by good public roads. It has three trunk lines of railway, the Kansas 
City Southern, the St. Louis & San Francisco, and the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Rail- 
ways, which afford splendid transportation facilities. There are in Ashdown a cot- 
ton oil mill, a stave mill, flour mill, two wholesale grocery houses, two banks, two 
good hardware, furniture and implement houses, a number of dry goods and grocery 
firms, a $40,000 court house, a $20,000 school building, a $40,000 brick hotel, three 
fine churches and numerous other buildings. About six new dwellings and one or 
two brick business buildings are erected each month, indicating a steady growth. 
Write us for further information in detail. 


SOUTHERN REALTY and TRUST COMPANY 


W. L. PERKINS, Manager ASHDOWN, ARK. 
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Cheap 


Arkansas 


© 


Farm 


Eighty acres 18 miles southeast of Waldron, 25 acres of 
good creek bottom land in cultivation, 25 acres more of bot- 
tom land to be cleared, 3-room house and barn, good well 
of water, plenty of good, everlasting stock water, close to 
postoffice and school and church on main public road, fine 
out range for stock. Government land adjoining, which can 
be homesteaded. Price only $800 on easy terms. This is 
only one of the many bargains that I have to offer you. 
Write me today for large land list, or, better still, come and 
let me show you the country. 


J. D, BAKER, WALDRON, SCOTT COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


Bon Ami, Louisiana 


The cut-over timber lands of this locality will produce corn, cotton, 
cane, forage, fine fruit, including peaches, oranges and figs as well as 
extra early truck of all descriptions. 


There is a large industrial population in this region which needs 
foodstuffs and forage in large quantity and affords a good home market 
for farm products of all kinds. 


The Long-Bell Lumber’ Company has large holdings of cut-over 
timber lands at Bon Ami, La., which it will not colonize at present, but 
the company will sell land to farmers, fruit and truck growers at satis- 
factory prices and terms of sale, the object being to supply the local 
demand for farm produce. Address for information 


W.F. RYDER, Manager 


Long-Bell Lumber Company 
BON AMI, LA. 
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In sections 19 and 21 just east of this beautiful resort and in the very heart - e 
the finest Fruit, Truck and Poultry section of the United States 


GUTHREY AND McCALLUM 


are selling tracts of any size to suit the purchaser. One dollar an acre 
down and one dollar an acre per month. The price is $25 per acre. The 
terms are within reach of all. If you are working on a salary and 
want one of these tracts we will clear it and cultivate it for you, and 
let you pay for this work on the monthly installment plan. You can 
stick to your job and we will be getting a choice country home in shape 
for you to come to. We are not giving anything away, but we are offer-- 
ing honest and industrious people an opportunity to own a home at a 
reasonable price in a good country, where they can be independent and 
happy. Write us today for a free sample copy of The Sulphur Springs 
Record, a weekly newspaper published for the Northwest Arkansas 
home-builder. We also have some carefully prepared illustrated litera- 
ture regarding this great country that we will be pleased to send you 
free upon request. 


Let us tell you about the “Great White Way,” what it is and how it is helping our country | 


Guthrey & McCallum 


215 Spring Street ; Sulphur Springs, Arkansas 


FARMS—We have 50 improved Member State Realty Association 
ee at miles south of Kansas City, THE OSWALD REALTY CO. 
to $100 per acre; fine corn, wheat, 
We Sell land in Jefferson and adjoining counties. 
oats, timothy, clover, bluegrass land. Prices of land in these counties are still cheap, 
Send. for lists. Our specialty is Jefferson County Lands. 


J. B WILSON & COs Come and see us or write ior prices. — 


Office, Rooms 9-10 V. Blanchette Bldg. 
Drexel, Mo. BEAUMONT, (Jefferson County) TEXAS 
Re a TaD a 


BLOSSOM HOUSE | |SHREVEPORT, LA. 


If you want to know about | 


European 
PI farm or timber lands in North- — 
an west Louisiana, write us. We 
have been located in Shreveport — 
for the past eleven years, and 
Opposite have dealt exclusively in the 


Union Depot farm and timber lands. 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


FARMS—TIMBER—AND COLONIZATION DEALS 


30,000 A., cut-over timber lands on K. C. S. Ry.; terms easy; $2 A. down. 
36,000 A., La., cut-over timber lands; Ry. runs through land. 

14,000 A., Ark., cut-over timber lands; fruit, truck, ete.; terms, $1 A. down. 
23,000 A., Red River hardwood bottom timber lands; good Ry. facthities: sve 
15,000 A., virgin hardwood timber lands on Sabine River in La.; 104 million ft. 
1,280 A., virgin, rich Red River hardwood timber lands near Texarkana. 
3,000 A. farm; 1,000 open land; 24 houses; 100 head of. cattle; 5 horses; 25 
goats; 50 hogs; corn, hay, etc., and stock of mdse.; $12 per A., including every- 
thing; terms, one-half down. The above deals are for large buyers only and will 
not be cut. Further information to those only who are able to buy. IF YOU 
WANT A SMALL FARM come to see us at WINTHROP, which is a good small 
town on the Kansas City Southern Ry.; level lands, no rocks, no mountains, no 
negroes; all white people in and around Winthrop; good well and spring water. 
We are the people who have already sold about 150 people, principally from the 
North, around Winthrop. Write for our literature. 

240 A., cult.; 140 fenced; 2 sets houses; orchard; good soft well water; no 
rocks; lays level; good sandy loam soil; I mile school; 3 miles Winthrop; for 
$4,800; terms, $1,500 down and $500 per year; 6 per cent interest. 

240 A. rich, dark, sandy loam timbered land; about 80 A. upland and balance 
Little River bottom land; all rich; one-half mile Winthrop; fine stock proposition; 
in German colony; price $20 per A.; terms easy; 6 per cent interest. 

0 A.; 20 cult.; 4-r. house; orchard; good soft well and spring water; healthy; 
lays level; all tillable; 1 mile school; 2% miles Winthrop; for $2,000; terms $400 
down and $300 per year; 6 per cent interest. 

80 A.; 35 in cult.; part creek bottom and part upland; good soil; $2,000. 

80 A.; 25 cleared; no fence or house; 114% miles Winthrop; good soil: no rocks; 
on public road; price $2,000; terms, $500 down and $300 per year; 6 per cent int. 

40 A.; 25 cult.; 3-r. house; orchard; all under wire and rail fence; % mile 
school; 44% miles Winthrop; good community; $1,000; terms, $300 down. 

100 A. improved farm; 35 in cult.; 4 miles Winthrop; $1,500; terms $500 down. 

100 A. timber lands; all tillable; 7 miles Winthrop; for $10 per A. Write for 
our complete list and Sessions Land Magazine, telling all about Southwest Ar- 
kansas. We own lands ourselves and can give terms. 

.580 A. black and red land farm; 500 in cultivation; $40 A. 
640 A.; 450 in cult.; river farm; $20 per A. 
800 A.; 500 in cult.; 150 in alfalfa and red clover; 14 houses; $50 A. 


ROBERT SESSIONS LAND GQ., Winthrop, Little River Co., Ark, 


Industrial Department 
The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 


If you are seeking a location for the purpose of opening a farm, planting 
an orchard, raising commercial truck, raising livestock or poultry; or for the 
purpose of establishing fruit evaporators, preserving, pickling or vinegar 
works; or to build or operate tanneries, flour mills, grist mills, cotton gins, 
cotton mills, woolen mills, cotton seed oil mills, fertilizer works; or to manu- 
facture pine and hardwood Jumber wagons, agricultural implements, furniture, 
cooperage, fruit packages, boxes, paper stock, woodenware of every description; 
to operate a creamery or cheese factory; or to quarry building stone, or slate; 
or to manufacture brick, tile, sewer pipe or clay products of any description; 
or to mine lead, zinc, iron; or to engage in a mercantile business of any kind; 
or operate foundries, machine shops or iron works; or, if you desire to travel 
for health, for pleasure or for sport. for all of which there are splendid oppor- 
tunities on the line of the Kansas City Southern Railway, write to ~ 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 


Immigration Agent 
Kansas City, Missouri pa sad dt 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


WRITE US 
for ILLUSTRATED Information About the 


OZARKS 


Our BEARING PEACH and APPLE Orchards show great prospect 
for BUMPER yields for the season of 1912. 


Our BUYERS already settled, have built nice homes, and are now 
busy on their LAND and Orchard developments. 


Our Lands are on an elevated PLATEAU on both sides K. C. S. R. Ke 


We can sell you any size TRACT from 5 acres UP on PART PAY 
PLAN, with LIBERAL TIME on BALANCE. See the LAND. 


School, Church, Bank, Stores, Shippers’ Association. 
Ask our OZARK Department about our EXCURSIONS and RATES. 


JAMES B. WELSH 


REALTY & LOAN CO. FINANCE BUILDING 
Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WE ALSO HAVE UNIMPROVED LANDS 


SAM S. SHELBY, 


REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
1021 COMMERCE BUILDING., Kansas City, Mo. 
FARMS AND RANCHES IN MIS- 
SOURI AND THE SOUTH. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


A great shipping point for apples, peaches, strawberries, 
cantaloupes truck, dairy products, poultry and eggs, grain 
horses and mules, cattle and hogs, situated in a magnificent 
farming country with good roads, schools, churches, banks, 
fruit growers associations, canneries, ete. Fine farms, ideal 
rural homes can be had here at very low prices and accepta- 
ble terms. Write us for descriptions. 


GENTRY REALTY CO., Gentry, Ark. 


WESTBROOK & WILLOUGIHBY, 
ATLANTA, TEXAS. 


- The Land Men of East Texas. 


Have good farms for sale in Cass and 
adjoining counties, on easy terms. 


Write us your wants. 


CATHOLIC FARMERS 


seeking cheap lands of good quality, convenient 
to Catholic-churches and schools, can obtain ~ 
information concerning same by addressing 


At. Rev. A. P. Gallagher, Pastor St. Agnes Church, 


MENA, ARKANSAS 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER COMPANY 
ELIZABETH, LOUSIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, 1520-23 Steger Bldg. Wichita, Kas. Temple, Tex. Monterey, Mex. 


Annual Capacity, 200 Million Feet 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


IS YOUR SERVICE O. K. 


telephones are the 
hest in the market 
for speed of opera- 
tion, reliability and 
transmission. 


Rural Companies all over the 
country are using Kellogg telephones 
and wiil:not consider any other. 


There is a reason for this, of 
course—namely, we aim to give the 
farmer ‘‘just what he wants’’ for 
his own particular service. 


Our success in this is gratifying 
and we fill each order with the cer- 
tainty that we aie giving the cus- 
tomer the BEST high-class work- 


manship can produce. 


Write for our bulletins mentioning 
this paper. 


“KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO, 


MAIN OFFICES, CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Thousands of 


Acres 


of Fruit, Vegetables, Farm, Grape and 
Berry Lands from adjoining the town of 
GILLHAM to four miles out. From 


ten acre lots to one hundred sixty acres. 
PRICES FROM 


$3.50 to $12.50 


PER ACRE 


No better opportunity could be offered 
to a man with limited capital. 


GILLHAM 


Real Estate Company 
GILLHAM, 


Sevier County, Arkansas 


J.J. ROBERSON, Office 
Manager Bank of Gillham 


BALLARD, OKLAHOMA 


A new, thriving town of about 300 
people, overlooking The Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company’s new 
terminal grounds, now under construc- 
tion. Population doubled in sixty days. 

The town now has a general store, 
postoffice, market, lumber yard, news- 
paper, four charcoal kilns, concrete 
block factory, brick school building, 
feed store, private hotels, blacksmith, 
perpentey. shoe shop and barber shop, 
an 

Now needs a bank, drug store, hotel, 
physician, dentist, large shoe, dry 
goods, groceries, hardware and furni- 
ture stocks, flour.and grist mill, saw- 
mill, creamery, livery barns, wagon 
repair shops, etc. 

Ballard is surrounded by a fine fruit 
and farming country, including much 
very fertile river bottom land and has 
a good home market. 


Ballard Town Lots a Good Investment! 


Lots sold at the opening of the new 
townsite for $25.00 each have since 
been sold for $150.00 each and the 
boom has just started. 


PRICES AND TERMS. 


Prices for lots in Ballard range from 
$25.00 to $300.00. All sales 20 per cent 
cash down and 10 per cent a month 
until paid. For all cash a discount of 
10 per cent is allowed. 

Free sites given for churches and 
legitimate manufacturing enterprises. 

Warranty deed and abstract, show- 
ing perfect title furnished purchaser 
free of charge. 


BALLARD REAL ESTATE CO., 
Exclusive Agents, Ballard, Oklahoma. 


DE QUEEN, ARK. 


A hustling city of 3,500 people has 
been selected as a division point of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway. Popu- 
lation will double in the next three 
years. 


Right now is the time to invest in 
city and farm property. Good farming 
land at $10 per acre. 


Write for Desctiptive Circulars 


Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank and Trust 
Co., De Queen, Ark. 


Our Trust Company back of every 
deal. 


HORATIO, ARKANSAS-—‘‘City of Peaches,” 


BEST FARM LAND!! BEST FRUIT LAND!! 


4,000 acres Peaches, Strawberries, Cantaloupes, 
allfarm crops. Land $10 to $50. 
Country developing. Prices advancing. 


PORTER LAND OFFICE, Horatio, Sevier County, Ark. 


A 


WRITE FOR LAND LIST. 


I have farms, fruit lands, stock ranches, timber 
lands, city property in Arkansas and Oklahama. 
Can locate you near Kansas City Southern Ry., 
where you can load your fruit and vegetables at 
6 p.m. and have them in Kansas City for breakfast 
next morning. Good market. 


L. P. MOSS, - SILOAM, SPRINGS, ARK. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


MENA 
POLK COUNTY 
ARKANSAS 


The Ozark Mountain Region, in which Polk County is situated, affords the best 
locations for ideal rural homes. 


Here the general farmer. can most profitably produce corn, oats, wheat, cotton, 
alfalfa, clover, broom corn, millet and all forage plants used in raising live stock and 
poultry. 


Here the Fruit and Truck Grower has everything in his favor. Winter apples 
and peaches succeed here when they fail in other localities, and these, together with 
pears, plums, cherries, grapes, strawberries, blackberries, cantaloupes, melons, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, onions and commercial truck crops generally, yield splendid finan- 
cial results. Large shipments are made from Mena, Hatfield, Cove, Vandervoort, 
Wickes and Granniss, towns on the railway in this county. 


Here the stock raiser has in his favor a mild climate, excellent natural pastur- 
age, a long growing season for the cheap production for forage and a short, quick 
transport to market. No better country anywhere for raising horses and mules, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, goats and poultry. 


Good lands, unimproved, can be had in many localities moderately convenient to 
transportation for ten dollars per acre and improvements cost less here than one-third 
of what they do in an old settled country. Lumber is cheap and fuel can generally 
be had for the hauling. 


Mena, Ark., the county seat, has 5,000 inhabitants and is an excellent business 
point. It has an abundance of raw material for furniture factories, cooperage, box, 
crate and woodenware factories; for slate products of all kinds; brick manufacture; 
cotton seed oil and fertilizer factory; fruit canning, preserving, and pickling works; 
creamery, cheese factory and other enterprises. Owing to the rapid settlement of 
tee adjacent country there are also good openings 1 in commercial and professional 
ines. 


The greatest attraction of Mena and Polk County for the healthseeker is its 
splendid summer and winter climate. There is no hot, sultry summer or grim, cold 
winter in this region, but instead, a cool bracing temperature in a pure undefiled 
atmosphere. Pure, soft water is found everywhere and excellent medicinal springs 


1600 feet. 


Visitors may be accommodated in three good hotels and can also find accommoda- 
tions with private families. 


abound in many places. The altitudes of the City of Mena vary from 1200 to 


The Mena Land and Improvement Company has in Mena some fifty or more 
cottages and more pretentious buildings which it will rent or sell to those who may 
desire to locate at Mena, or who may desire to spend their summer or winter vaca- 
tions there. Descriptions will be furnished on application to 


Mena Land & Improvement Co. 
 W.C. B. ALLEN, Manager 
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Port Arthur, Texas 


The city of Port Arthur was founded by 
the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railway 
Company, now the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, in 1896, and is situated 
on the west bank of Sabine Lake, a shallow 
body of water some seven or eight miles 
wide and about seventeen miles long. The 
city is in the extreme southeast corner of 
Texas, and the location selected was an 
open prairie, then used as a cattle pasture, 
distant about ten miles from deep water 
and fourteen miles from the open Gulf 
of Mexico. A deep channel, known as Sa- 
bine Pass, connects the lake with the gulf, 
and at the upper end of the lake are 
two navigable rivers, the Neches and 
the Sabine. Ships of moderate draught 
could enter the channel to receive lumber 
and cotton brought to the village of Sabine 
in light draught boats from the rivers 
above. A great railway was building south 
from Kansas City. It needed a deep sea 


terminus and to get it would have to turn. 


either to the east to New Orleans or to 
the west to Galveston. The harbor of Sa- 
bine Village was not considered safe where 
great shipping interests were involved. The 
new railroad was built through a new, un- 
developed, but marvelously rich country, a 
distance of 787 miles, to within. ten miles 
of the deep water in the gulf, and then 
stopped. It was found more expedient to 
bring the gulf to the railway terminus and 
build a new harbor than to carry the rail- 
way to the more exposed village on the 
channel, and so it came about that a deep 
water seaport and a commercial city was 
laid out ten miles inland in a quondam 
cow pasture, bordering on a shallow lake. 
At this junction of rail and water com- 
munication, the city of Port Arthur was 
located and there was established the fin- 
est and safest harbor on the entire gulf 
coast. The men who built the railway also 
extended the deep water inland ten miles, 
and the wisdom of locating the harbor 
where it is has been demonstrated many 
times since then. 

The location of Port Arthur is an ex- 
ceedingly favorable one in regard to the 
development of future foreign commerce. 
The gulf coast is divided into two sections 
of equal length by the Mississippi delta. 
In the 900 odd miles east of the delta, the 
eight seaports, New Orleans, Mobile, Pensa- 


cola, Tampa, Gulfport, Key West, Appala- 
chicola and Cedar Keys, had in 1910, a total 
foreign commerce of $293,000,000; in the 
900 miles west of the delta there are only 
two seaports, Galveston and Port Arthur, 
with a total foreign commerce of $225,000,- 
000. Galveston, the older port, carries the 
great bulk of this commerce, but Port 
Arthur has increased its foreign commerce 
from $12,975,651 in 1908, to $24,155,496 in 
1911, showing an increase in three years of 
86 per cent. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will 
demonstrate the advantage of location more 
clearly. The general public believes that 
the Panama Canal is south of California 
and Mexico, or nearly so—as a matter of 
fact, it is south of Buffalo and east of 
Florida. The distance from New Orleans 
to Colon, the Atlantic end of the canal, is 
1,380 miles; from San Francisco to Panama, 
the Pacific end of the canal, 3,302 miles, 
2,000 miles further from the canal than 
is New Orleans. The North Atlantic sea- 
ports are about as far from the canal as 
is San Francisco. 

At the present time, the ports of the 
Atlantic coast, covering about 2,000 miles, 
have an annual foreigu commerce valued 
at two billion dollars, the Gulf Coast ports 
about five hundred million dollars and the 
Pacific Coast less than two hundred mil- 
lions. A change in the sea routes, cer- 
tain to be brought about by the open- 
ing of the canal, will undoubtedly cause a 
great change in the distribution of the 
foreign traffic and the Gulf Coast ports will 
not be the losers. 

The city of Port Arthur, which is dis-: 
tant from the docks and turning basin, 
about two and one-half miles, was platted 
in 1895-6. In 1898, it was incorporated as 
a city of 1,000 inhabitants. In 1900, the 
United States census gave it a population 
of 900. The census of 1910 shows a popu- 
lation of 7,663 within the incorporated city 
limits, but does not include a large resi- 
dence district just outside of the city lim- 
its, nor does it include the refinery and 
dock districts, the population of which 
added would make a total of over 10,000. 

The local industries provided a month- 
ly pay roll of $146,000, and there were 
in operation the Gulf Refining Company’s 
plant, 225 employes; the Texas Company, 
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150 employes; the J. M. Guffey Petroleum 
Company, 75 employes; the Port Arthur 
Rice & Irrigation Company, 32 employes; 
Stevedores, 200 employes, a cottonseed ‘cake 
mill, a cotton gin, a 500,000-bushel eleva- 
tor, an electric street car system, a planing 
mill, an oil pipe line covering three states, 
wireless telegraph station, local and long 
distance telephone service. 


Port Arthur has six miles of concrete 
sidewalks, eight miles of paved streets, ten 
miles of board walks and a modern fire 
department, sewerage and drainage system, 
an excellent public school system, the 
buildings alone costing $180,000; the Plaza 
Hotel, costing $125,000; the Mary Gates 
Memorial Hospital, cost $75,000; the Port 
Arthur Business College and Dormitories, 
cost $65,000; a public library, costing $20,- 
000; the Manual Training School, Model 
Dairy and hundreds of substantial business 
buildings and attractive dwellings. 


The mercantile lines are represented in 
two banks, five drug stores, eleven dry 
goods and clothing firms, two fish and 
oyster houses, eighteen grocers, four hard- 
ware and furniture dealers, one harness 
and saddlery firm, twenty-two hotels, res- 
taurants and boarding houses, two jewelry 
stores, three livery barns, one steam laun- 
,dry, two retail lumber dealers, two millin- 
ery stores and thirty-one miscellaneous es- 
tablishments. There are in Port Arthur ten 
religious organizations, of which seven 
have church buildings. 

With possibly one exception (Bayonne, 
N. J.), Port Arthur is the greatest oil re- 
fining and shipping point on the globe. 
It has two immense refineries, belonging 
respectively to the Texas Company and the 
_Gulf Refining Company. Each corporation 
possesses its own fleet of oil-carrying ves- 
sels, constantly departing to the. four 
quarters of the earth, with their usual 
cargoes. These comprise sixty-six vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of 423,613 tons. 
The refineries employ in all about 800 men 
and produce high grade stove and engine 
gasolines, painters’ naptha, kerosene, fuel 
and gas oil, light and heavy lubricating 
oils and asphalt. The quarterly output of 
all sorts of oils is about 431,879 tons, equal 
to 130,000,000 gallons. 

The total oil shipments by vessels from 
Port Arthur in 1911, amounted to 976,193 
barrels of crude and refined oils. In Janu- 
ary, 1912, there were loaded at Port Arthur, 
204,986 barrels of crude oil and 592,619 
barrels of refined oil, and from Sabine 78,- 
192 barrels of crude oil and 99,913 barrels 
of refined oil. 


The Harbor of Port Arthur. — 


The harbor of Port Arthur is distant 
about two and one-half miles from the 
city. It is the point where the railroad 
ends and water transportation begins. The 
work of the Port Arthur Channel & Dock 
Company began in 1896, and was completed 
in 1899, at which time the first ship, the 
St. Oswald, was loaded with a general cargo 
for Germany at the docks. The Port Arthur 
Ship Canal was dredged through the land 
from the head of deep water at Sabine Pass, 
seven and one-half miles, to the mouth of 
Taylor’s Bayou, the site of the proposed 
docks of the new port. This port is four- 
teen miles inland from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and is reached through a broad channel 
maintained at a depth of twenty-five feet, 
every day in the year. It is the safest 
seaport in the United States and this fact 
is well appreciated, more seagoing vessels 
being registered as belonging to Port 
Arthur than in any other port south of 
Chesapeake Bay, except New Orleans. Port 
Arthur ranks tenth in the list of American 
cities in the ship tonnage owned. 


The Port Arthur Ship Canal is a sea 
level canal, without locks, seven and one- 
half miles long, 183 feet wide and twenty- 
six feet deep at mean low tide, with twenty 
miles of water front and two miles of 
docks and wharves completed. Having no 
current the docking of ships can be ac- 
complished with dispatch and is entirely 
free from the dangers incident to other 
gulf ports. The turning basin of the harbor 
is 500 feet by 2,000 feet in area, and has a 
depth of twenty-five feet. 

The United States Harbors and Rivers 
Committee has adopted the plans of the 
United States Board of Engineers for the 
improvement of the Port Arthur Canal and 
Sabine Pass, involving an expenditure of 
$2,000,000. The work in contemplation 
(1912) is: (a) repair and building up of 
the jetties, $1,385,400; (b) dredging Port 
Arthur Canal, 26x150 feet, $283,800; (c) 
dredging a new turning basin, 26x600x1,700 
feet, $141,300, and contingent expense, 
$189,000. The cost of maintenance for the 
first year is estimated at $290,000. 

The equipment for the handling of ocean 
freight at Port Arthur is very complete. 
All slips have a depth of twenty-five feet. 
The lumber basin is 150 feet wide and 2,400 
feet long. It has one dock 58 feet by 1,750 
feet, one dock 22 feet by 650 feet and lumber 
sheds 31 feet by 400 feet. A new lumber 
warehouse, 820 feet long and 120 feet wide, 
with necessary trackage, is to be built dur- 
ing the year 1912. 
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Slip No. 2, is 250 feet wide and 1,500 feet 
long. On its east side are warehouses 90 
feet by. 1,500 feet, and a dock 24 feet by 
1,500 feet. 

Slip No. 3, is 250 feet wide and 2,300 feet 
in length. On its east side are docks 40 
feet by 2,300 feet; warehouse and sheds, 
90 feet by 2,300 feet. On its west side is 
an elevated dock 32 feet by 812 feet, a 
dock 42 feet by 486 feet; an elevator load- 
ing dock 22 feet by 650 feet; a warehouse 
44 feet by 812 feet, and an elevator with 
412,000 bushels capacity. 

There are five warehouses in the harbor. 
Warehouse No. 1 has an area of 90 feet 
by 700 feet; the cotton shed, 90 feet by 
1,588 feet; warehouse No. 2, 90 feet by 700 
feet; warehouse No. 3, 90 feet by 700 feet; 
oil cake shed, 44 feet by 812 feet. The 
lumber wharves are respectively 22 feet 
by 650 feet and 58 feet by 1,750 feet in 
~ area. 

The elevator capacity is 412,000 bushels 
of wheat or 375,000 bushels of corn. The 
dryer capacity is 1,000 bushels per hour. 
The elevator has four loading conveyors 
and has loaded 80,000 bushels of wheat 
into a ship in one hour and thirty-six min- 
utes. The harbor is provided with an 
extensive system of railway tracks, 12.45 
miles serving the warehouses and wharves, 
with convenient storage and _ switching 
yards, so that there can be no congestion 
and freight can be delivered to the ships 
without delay. 

The Port Arthur Canal was turned over 
to and is now maintained by the national 
government. A short distance south of the 
turning basin, which is situated at the 
mouth of Taylor’s Bayou, is the mouth of 
the Sabine-Neches Canal, a waterway ten 
feet in depth, cut through the land and 
leading to the cities of Beaumont and 
Orange, Tex. 

Since completion of this canal the cities 
of Beaumont and Orange, Tex., have voted 
a bond issue of $580,000 for the deepening 
of this canal to twenty-five feet, which 
was supplemented by a United States gov- 
ernment appropriation. The contract has 
been let for the deepening of the canal, 
and this work is to cost $533,000. The 
total available fund amounted to $856,000, 
leaving a balance of $323,000 for improve- 
ments not included in the contract. 

The harbor is one of the safest known, 
owing to its land locked position. The his- 
toric storms of 1897 and 1900, which did 
so much damage to vessels in nearby 
waters, and the almost equally severe 
storms of 1909, did no damage whatever to 
‘ships in the harbor of Port Arthur. The 


railway haul to this port from the vast 
grain fields of the North and Northwest is 
the shortest in the United States. Ship- 
ments to foreign markets by way of Port 
Arthur require at the most but one trans- 
fer (in comparison with three or four via 
Atlantic ports), and will reach their for- 
eign destination before the same could 
reach the Atlantic seaboard, as but five 
days are required, after loading at Kansas 
City, before the grain is in the vessel ready 
for the sea. Cotton can be taken any- 
where south of the Arkansas River and 
be aboard ship in two or three days. With 
the enormous warehouse capacity available 
everything for export or import is handled 
under cover and cargoes can be assembled 
in such manner that the expense of loading 
is reduced to a minimum. The Texas Com- 
pany and the Gulf Refining Company have 
extensive shipping facilities not outlined 
above. Port Arthur is a full customs port 
of entry in the District of Sabine, with the 
privilege of the Immediate Transportation 
Act. There is no delay in handling goods 
for immediate consumption or for trans- 
portation inbound to inland ports. 

The governments of Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Uruguay and Panama have vice con- 
suls, Germany a consular agent, the Neth- 
erlands and Mexico have consuls here. The 
quarantine regulations are in accordance 
with the laws of Texas. The banks of Port 
Arthur handle foreign exchange and the 
government maintains a marine hospital. 
Ship chandlers, a coaling station and all 
other facilities incident to maritime traffic 
are present. 

Pilotage is compulsory except for coat- 
wise vessels. Reliable pilots are always 
on watch on ocean going tugboats. The 
pilotage charges are: From the bar to 
Sabine, $4 per foot of draught; bar to 
Port Arthur turning basin, $4.50 per foot 
of draught. The pilotage in shifting docks 
is $10, and that of running lines $10 to 
$15. The tug assistance in dock, $25, and 
the usual custom house charges. There are 
no harbor masters’ fees, shed dues, dock- 
age charges and lighterage is not neces- 
sary. The entrance to Port Arthur is over 
the Sabine Bar, which is marked by gov- 
ernment ranges. Anchorage in Sabine Pass 
at six fathoms. Minimum depth in harbor 
and at any point from there into the open 
gulf, twenty-five feet. Tide rise and fall, 
eighteen inches. 

The following 
regular sailings: 


steamship lines make 
The Port Arthur-Trans- 
Atlantic Line, the New York and Porto 
Rico line, the Gans Line, the Vogemann 
Line, the Fowler & MeVitie Lines, all for 
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foreign ports, and the Seaboard & Gulf 
Steamship Company, engaged in coast- 
wise traffic. In addition to these there is 
a large number of oil and lumber carriers 
and vessels engaged in coastwise trade. 
The inland communications of Port Arthur 
consist of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, the Southern Pacific Railway, West- 
ern Union and Postal telegraph lines, 
United wireless station, long distance tele- 
phone connections and about ten in and 
out mails each twenty-four hours. 

Since January, 1907, the national govern- 
ment keeps no record of the coastwise traf- 


fic. The gross value of exports to foreign 
ports, since the ship canal was completed 


up to 1908, is in excess of $45,000,000. The 


merchandise and miscellaneous cargoes 
carried for the coastwise trade during the 
same time are valued at $50,000,000. 

The foreign traffic for the year 1900, was 
carried in 87 vessels, with a tonnage of 


125,878 tons, and valued at $9,816,106; that 


of 1908, in 152 vessels, with a tonnage of 
298,117, valued at $12,964,644; that of 1909, 
in 205 vessels, with a tonnage of 463,464 
tons, valued at $17,578,949. The export and 
import of 1910, is valued at $20,499,532; 
that of 1911, at $24,155,496. 


The Making of a Plank 


The most commonplace thing in a civ- 
ilized country is a sawed plank. Millions 
of people see them daily, but compara- 
tively few have any idea of how a plank 
is made, or where it comes from. The 
making of the plank is almost as common- 
place as the plank itself, yet it is 
a long step from a standing tree 
to a finished parlor floor. The 
process of making a plank may be 
of some interest to those who have 
not been inside of a big sawmill. 
A modern lumber mill is an almost 
automatic machine, and very little 
in the log that can be put to prac- 
tical use nowadays goes to waste. 

An up-to-date lumber mill plant 
is practically a complete town in 
itself. From 500 to 1,500 men are 
frequently engaged in one _ plant, 
which must be located where there 
is a forest of good timber and an 
abundance of water, and these 
conditions generally prevail at 
points remote from the centers of 
population. 

In the operating of a mill, the 
first consideration is the plenti- 
tude of suitable timber. There 
must be enough of it in a given 
locality to warrant the erection of 
the mills, which may cost from 
$10,000 to $100,000, or more, for 
machinery alone. A new mill re- 
cently completed cost $750,000, and 
has a capacity of 350,000 feet of 
lumber per day of- ten hours. 


Then comes the question of transporting 
the rough logs to the mill and the trans- 


portation of the finished product to the 


market. The men employed in the mill 
must be housed and sheltered and this 
means a large outlay for houses. If the 
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new plant is on 
a water course 
of sufficient 
depth and per- 
manency, the 
logs can _ be 
floated to the 
mill, but in the 
majority of 
cases this is 
not practicable 
and expensive 
tramways must 
be built to get 
‘the logs to the 
mill. In either 
event there is 
considerable 
expense. The 
vagaries of a 
rising stream 
will carry the 
logs far inland, 
or jam them up 
in the channel 
or carry them 
by the mill. Rafts get stranded or broken 
up and a considerable number of men are 
_required, and have their place on the pay- 
roll, to see that the logs go the way they 
should go. 

No inanimate object can make more 
trouble than a floating log. If it can do 
no other mischief it can sink to the bot- 
tom of the river or mill pond and stay 
there. The mill pond is not deep and the 
logs can be coaxed to come to the surface. 
When they sink in the river they escape 
the saw for many years to come. It is 
claimed by lumber men that the bottoms 
of the Neches, Sabine and Calcasieu rivers 
are lined with sawlogs for more than a 
hundred miles. Some day, when lumber is 


GETTING READY FOR 


THE WORK, BON AMI, LOUISIANA. 


more expensive than it is now, it may pay 
to fish them out and saw them. In the 
more hilly country, roads must be cut and 
bridges built and beyond these prelimin- 
aries there is a considerable outlay for 
heavy wagons, horses, mules and oxen to 
move the logs to either the stream or the 
tramway. 


The first operation is the selecting of 
the timber to be sawed. Every mill has 
its experts, who can determine almost at 
a glance how many feet, board measure, 
there are in every tree, whether or not 
the tree is sound, gnarled, wind shaken or 
twisted, and only the sound trees are 
selected. 


LOGGING IN THE FOREST, BON AMI, LOUISIANA. 
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FELLING LONG LEAF PINE TIMBER, BON AMI, LOUISIANA. 


\ 


After the trees have been duly marked, 
and they vary in thickness from eight 
inches to forty-eight inches, and in height 
from fifty feet to one hundred feet, they 
are felled. The axe is used more or less 
in all lumber camps, but a saw, made 
especially for the purpose, is more gener- 
ally used. It requires much experience and 
good judgment to fell a tree in such manner 
as to clear all the surrounding trees in 
its fall and not shatter itself to pieces. The 
manner of cutting determines the direc- 
tion in which the tree is to fall. After 


the tree is down it is cut into suitable 
lengths, which are known as logs. If con- 
venient to a stream, the logs are dragged 
by oxen or horses to a point where they 
can be conveniently rolled into the water. 
Where there is no steam or a convenient 
tramway, they are rolled on the wagons 
and hauled to the mill pond for more con- 
venient handling at the mill. 

In Arkansas, the prevailing pine timber 
is the short leaf variety, usually found 
growing among the hardwood trees. The 
pine grows very tall, the first limbs being 


DRAGGING LOGS TO THE LUMBER 
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SKIDDING LOGS ON CARS, USING HORSES. 


found at a height of fifty to sixty feet. 
Along the river bottoms the growth is 
large. In the mountain regions the trees 
are smaller, the yield in pine lumber be- 
ing from 38,000 to 4,000 feet per acre, the low- 
land timber yielding from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet per acre. The hardwood growing on 
the same land would yield from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. In the north of Louisiana the 
short leaf pine prevails and grows on the 
same land with hardwoods. The yield per 
acre in lumber is larger than it is further 
north. In southern Louisiana the long 
leaf variety takes all the ground and the 
yield will average 10,000 feet: per acre, and 
on some particular tracts has run as high 
as 30,000 feet per acre. 

If the tree be felled near a tramway the 
logs are dragged by oxen or horses within 


easy reach of the steam loader, which picks 
them up as a boy would a match and places 
them on the logging car in good order. 
When the train is loaded and each carload 
securely chained down, a powerful dum py, 
wheezy little engine hauls it to the rill 
pond, where the logs are dumped into the 
water. In all these operations it is neces- 
sary that the men be expert and that they 
understand the movement of heavy bodies 
and be alert at all times. It is am easy 
thing to get into the way of a gyrating log, 
which ought to go the other way, but does 
not. 

At a mill a number of amphibiois men 
have ample opportunity to displey their 
agility in riding logs and balancing them- 
selves on very unstable footings. On the 
rivers, and when there is a log jem, there 
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HAULING LOGS TO THE MILL, JUANITA, LOUISIANA. 


is more or less personal danger in the 
handling of the logs and occasionally a 
logger is crushed or drowned. In the mill 
pond the logs are attached with a heavy 
chain to a hawser and are yanked, one 
after another, up a slippery inclined chute 
to the saw room, which is usually on the 
second floor of the mill. Their stay on 
the inclined log bed or platform is very 
short. At each side of the platform, near 


' the carriage, there is a “flipper,’ which | 


throws the log on the carriage in a jiffy. 

As soon as the log is on the carriage, it 
is automatically adjusted and securely 
fastened and a touch on the lever sends 
the carriage with the log against the saw. 
In a second or two it has passed through 
the log and cut off a slab. 

In the smaller mills and in the older 
mills the large circular saw is in common 


use, but in the newer mills and where very 
large timber is prevalent, immense band 
saws are preferred for the first cutting. A 
band saw will pass through a log from 
four to six feet in diameter. 
a steel band from ten to twelve inches 
wide and about fifty feet long, securely 
welded so as to form a continuous hoop or 
band. It is stretched over two pulleys and 
runs at a speed of about two miles per 
minute. 

In the newer mills, the band saw has 
teeth on both edges and catches the log 
coming and going. The daily output of the 
different mills varies from 25,000 feet to 
300,000 feet, and a new mill, at present 
under construction, is expected to saw 350,- 
000 feet in ten hours. ' 

The first slabs cut off are irregular in 
length and width and have the bark on. 


SAWMILL INTERIOR—BAND-SAW AT WORK. 


This saw is - 
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SAWMILL INTERIOR—PLANING DEPARTMENT. 


After two or three slabs have been re- 
moved, the log is automatically turned by 
a huge finger, commonly called a “nigger,” 
which projects through the floor, and slabs 
are cut away until the log is square to the 
dimensions of the lumber to be cut. For 
bridge timbers, railroad lumber, dimension 
stuff, such as scantling, rafters, joists, 
stringers and special sizes, the manipula- 
tion generally ends at the first saw, but 
when ordinary lumber of standard sizes is 
to be cut, several additional operations are 
necessary. 

The squared log, on its carriage, is moved 
to and fro with the utmost rapidity, losing 
a plank with each forward movement. The 
adjustment of the log for each cut is al- 
most instantaneous, a slight touch at the 
lever does it and a dozen planks are sawed 
before the story could be told in words. 
The planks of standard width drop on an 
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endless chain carrier, run to a second car- 
rier, which moves them broadside against 
two circular saws and in an instant the 
ends are trimmed to standard length. They 
then drop on another carrier and go either 
to the drying kilns or the lumber yard. 
In the planing mill one or both sides are 
planed smooth, the boards passing through 
the machine in a continuous procession. 
They are then ready for market and are 
loaded on cars usually standing on tracks 
running to the planing mill. Most of the 
slabs, first cut off the log, have the regu- 
lation thickness, but lack the width and 
length. They run over other carriers and 
come between different sets. of circular 
saws that cut them to lumber of smaller 
standard dimensions, trimming off the 
edges as well as the ends. There still re- 


mains a quantity of slabs: too small to make 
merchantable lumber. 


These are run auto- 
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LOADING LUMBER FOR EXPORT, PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS. 


matically through another series of circu- 
lar saws, which reduce them to plaster 
laths. In the planing mill department the 
smaller sizes of planks are planed on one 
or both sides, are tongued and grooved to 
make flooring, or are beveled to make 
weather boarding or drop siding and other 
forms of merchantable lumber. In the 
Western territories, where both lumber and 
fuel are scarce the refuse from the slabs 
is sold for fuel, but in the Southern states, 
the shavings and some of the sawdust are 
automatically carried to the boiler room 
and fed to the furnaces, but the most of 
it goes to the burning heap, several hun- 
dred feet away from the building, where 
it is carried automatically. 

In the foregoing description, the long and 
short leaf yellow pine is more especially 
alluded to, the lumber from which is gen- 
erally used in house building, where great 


strength and durability are required. It. 


is also extensively used for casings, base- 
boards, ceiling, flooring, and. for interior 
finishing, being, when properly selected, a 


most ornamental wood, and used in prefer- 
ence to any other wood in the United States. 
For the lighter construction, such as mould- 
ings, doors and siding, Northern white pine 
and Southern cypress are extensively used. | 

Formerly the waste connect with lumber- 
ing was enormous, but within the past ten 
years this evil has to a large extent been 
remedied. .The pine stumps, which former- 
ly were left to litter up the country and 
to rot, are now being worked for the tur- 
pentine and rosin they contain, and the 
extraction of these commodities has been 
found profitable. The cut-over lands are 
being converted into farms and much of 
the fallen timber, particularly such as has 
been charred by forest fires, makes ex- 
cellent fence posts, scantlings, etc., used 
by the farmers in building their fences, 
barns, out-houses, etc. As fence posts, 
charred long leaf pine is expected to last 
ten years. 

The shavings from the planing mills at 
Orange, Tex., are used for the manufacture 
of paper. By a chemical process, in which 
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sulphur and soda are used, the pitch in 
the shavings is reduced to a soap, leaving 
the vegetable fibre to be used in the mak- 
ing of the paper. By another process the 
soap is disintegrated and certain valuable 
products are obtained. 

Old pine stumps are subjected to a pro- 
cess of destructive distillation and are 
made to yield in large quantity creosote, 
wood alcohol, acetic acid, turpentine and 
a large number of other by-products, all 
of which have a market value. 

The manufacture of hardwoods, for 
wagon timbers, furniture and various other 
purposes, is a separate and distinct busi- 
ness. The mills are usually smaller, and 
the material turned out is of smaller di- 
mensions. Shingle making is also a sep-. 
arate industry, in which white pine, cy- 
press, red cedar and California red wood 
are consumed in great quantities. In coop- 
erage a considerable variety of woods is 
used. Vinegar, wine, beer and oil casks, 
paint barrels, require the best white oak 
timber; for flour barrels, sugar barrels, 
etc., some of the softer woods find applica- 
tion, though cottonwood, gum, yellow pine, 
sycamore, etc., are used in the very cheap- 
est. 

The manufacture of fruit boxes, crates, 
egg cases, baskets, etc., is a very important 
industry, utilizing the sycamore, cottonwood, 
linn, poplar and gum timbers in great quan- 
tity. In the manufacture of baskets, crates 
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and light boxes, the log, usually four feet 
in length, is thoroughly boiled and then 
put in a lathe. A great knife-blade, held 
against it, peels off a shaving four feet 
wide and from thirty to fifty feet long. 
This shaving, from one-sixteenth to one- 
half inch thick, is cut in proper lengths 
and widths or stamped out in the desired 
forms, run through a machine and comes 
out a finished basket, well made and serv- 
iceable and wonderfully cheap. 

The lumber industry on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway is enormous in extent. 
Yellow pine timber grows along 450 miles 
of this railway. Most of the merchantable 
pine timber north of the Arkansas River 
has been removed. About 200 mills, large 
and small, are engaged in lumber manu- 
facture. They vary in capacity from 4,000 
feet to 200,000 feet per day. More than 100 
mills handle pine lumber exclusively, the 
others handling both pine and hardwoods, 
or hardwoods, shingles, ties, posts, coop- 
erage stock, etc., exclusively. The daily 
capacity of the pine mills is about 5,000,000 
feet. The year 1911 was not a busy lum- 
berman’s year, yet there were transported 
over the Kansas City Southern Railway 
38,786 carloads of pine lumber, 3,429 car- 
loads hardwood lumber, 3,941 carloads ties, 
posts, logs and piling, 771 carloads coop- 
erage stock and 333 carloads of cordwood; 
total, 47,260 carloads of forest products. 


School Day Reminiscences 


The mail had reached us in camp, about 
sixty miles from nowhere, as it usually did 
about once every ten days. Max, our flag- 
man, had received his letters with the rest 
of the party, and after supper, when it 
was too dark to read and too early to go 
to sleep, he joined the others to listen to 
the chief’s discourse on the unlimited coin-° 
age of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. 
Max was usually taciturn, seldom took part 
in discussions and was considered the best 
listener in the party. One after another 
began to yawn during the discourse on fi- 
nance, and finally the chief himself yawned 
and inquired of Max as to. whether he 
had received any good news from home. 
“Yes, I have just received my boy’s school 
report; he is doing very well at school and 
he is at the head of his class. Next time 
I go in I think I will bring him out here 
with me. He is a thin, puny, little fellow, 


works altogether too hard, and knows more 
than I did when I was five years older 
than he is. His examination papers and 
reports are always good and mine rarely 
were. Six months of roughing it with us 
will do him more good than all the cram- 
ming and boning he will do at school 
in a year. I am a fairly good engineer, 
even if I did dread these monthly school 
reports, and this reminds me of one re- 
port my good father never got to see. None 
of them had ever been good and this par- 
ticular one was unusually bad. Father 
asked me for it several times, and finally 
losing patience promised me a fine lam- 
basting if I did not produce it the follow- 
ing morning. 

“Shortly after breakfast father picked up 
his hat, preparatory. to starting for his 
office, and I was just congratulating my- 
self on my escape from an accounting, 
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when he suddenly turned to me and said: 
‘Now, son; let’s have that school re- 
port; hurry up; I can’t wait long.’ 
“‘What report? I don’t know anything 
about any report.’ | 
“About this time he reached for a switch, 
which was kept for the riding pony, and 
which action greatly disturbed my equa- 


nimity. 
“ ‘Himmel—Donnerwetter! The school 
report; hand it here, quick! No, not this 


one; this is last month’s! Well, am I go- 
ing to get it? 

“7 J ‘haven't .2ot sit, rand 18 canting 
it, and I—I don’t know where it is,’ and at 
about this point of the interview the tears 
began to flow copiously. 

“‘Son, I want that report and you had 
better find it quickly,’ and during the talk 
he was flicking the dust from his trousers 
with the switch. 

sT__]- _¢-g-n-’-t find it.. It’s lost, and 
I hunted for it a long time. I don’t know 
where it is.’ I now needed another hand- 
kerchief, but exit from room was im- 
practicable. 

“‘See here, son; where is that report? 
Where did you lose it? What did you do 
with it? I want to know all about it, so 
out with it, or——’ and the switch cut a 
circle through the air. 

“« «T__J_-m-a-d-e a kite last. week, and I— 
I didn’t have any paper, and so I—I stitched 
on the report; I—I thought it was some- 
thing else, and the string broke and I—I 
couldn’t find it again.’ 

“‘Yes; now I know why you cut the 
string on the kite, while I was holding it, 
and wasted a whole spool of mamma’s 
thread,’ my little sister chipped in. 

“My father looked at me for a moment, 
and then got red in the face and turned 
his back to me. His shoulders were hump- 


ing up and down and I couldn’t see whether . 


he was laughing or crying. My mother, 
who had been in the room, put a handker- 
chief to her face, and went to the next 
room, followed by my father. He came 
back in a few minutes. ‘Son, you will 
work every day during vacation and catch 
up with your lessons.’ And I did. . 
“Three years later I was sent to a big 
German boarding school in another town. 
It was a large three-story building, with 
the class rooms on the ground floor. On 
the second floor was the dining room, 
kitchen, and dormitories of the teachers. 
The third floor contained the dormitories 
of the boys. In the extreme back corner 
was the carcer, or jug, as the boys called 
it. It was a scantily furnished room, with 
barred windows and a secure lock on the 


outside door. Two or three days on bread 
and water in the room generally took the 
kinks out of the laziest and most ill-be- 
haved youngster. , 

“The principal was a very learned old 
gentleman, whose voice was nasal and who 
lectured early and often in a strong and 
Bavarian dialect. He was very droll with- 
out knowing it, but made us get our les- 
sons, nevertheless. 

“Mimicking in voice and gesture was one 
of my best accomplishments, and it was not 
long after my arrival there before I had 
the good old professor down fine. I had 
sent the janitor on half a dozen fool’s 
errands before he discovered who was giv- 
ing bogus orders in the professor’s tone 
of voice, and had boxed my ears for it. 

“During one of the lectures on natural © 
history, the professor laid his spectacles 
on the desk and stepped out to answer the 
door bell. Half a minute thereafter your 
humble servant stepped behind the pro- 
fessor’s desk, put on his spectacles and 
his little skull cap, took a pinch from 
his brown old snuff box, sneezed three 
times and wiped his nose on the professor’s 
bandana— 

“‘Ahem! What was the particular fam- 
ily of quadrupeds we were discussing? Ah! 
Yes! The pachyderms, to which very 
properly belong the elephant, who needs 
no express wagon to carry his trunk and 
does not get it checked when he travels, 
the intellectual and agile rhinoceros, the 
dainty behemoth and several swine we 
know personally’—and so on to the great 
entertainment of the boys, who enjoyed it 
immensely. In speech and gesture the pro- 
fessor was thoroughly mimicked. My lecture 
could not be a long one, for every moment 
I expected to hear the professor’s footsteps 
at the further end of the hall, but as long 
as I heard none, I continued. After a 
minute or two I noticed that the boys were 
very quiet and industriously reading their 
lessons. This being unusual, I turned my 


-head toward the door, and there stood the 


professor with the door knob in his hand! 
“The spectacles and the skull cap were 
quickly put in their proper places and I 


resigned my professorship. 


““Max, you will come upstairs with me 
and we will discuss this matter.’ 

“So we climbed up the two flights of 
stairs, and finally landed at the jug, in 
which recalcitrant youngsters were locked 
up until they cooled off. The professor 
unlocked the door and opened it wide. He 
sat down on the edge of the bed and after 
a vigorous criticism of my personal virtues, 
he said emphatically: 
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Now, my son, I am going to lock you 
in here, and feed you on bread and water, 
until I can hear from your father and then 
I shall send you home. You are lazy and 
eternally in mischief, and I won’t stand it 
any longer. The school is being demoral- 
ized. Just imagine yourself in my place—’ 

“*Indeed, I will, professor,’ and with 
that I darted out of the door, closed and 
locked it. I had done some quick think- 
ing. If I was to be sent home I would go 
in a halo of glory; the lambasting I’d get 
would be the same. 
“Here, you little red-headed rascal! 
Let me out at once, and I will give you a 
good thrashing.’ 

““No, you won’t get out on those terms.’ 

“The professor was vigorously pulling 
at the bell-wire, which communicated with 
the janitor’s house in the school yard, and 
I soon heard that worthy climbing the 
stairs. In a moment I had slipped into one 
of the dormitories. 

““Well, what is it?’ 

“ ‘Mayer, let me out immediately.’ 

““Oh, no, Maxie, if the professor put 
you in there, you'll stay there until he 
lets you out, and besides if you don’t quit 
mimicking him, I will report you to him. 
You have been doing it for the past two 
weeks and it’s high time you were made 
to quit.’ 

““You blockhead, let me out at once. 
I am Peters—. What! you don’t believe 
it? Let me out instantly or I'll discharge 
you. You are forty kinds of a fool. Look 
through the keyhole.’ 

“*Oh, no! I have been there before, 
Maxie. You don’t blow any ashes into my 
eyes through a paper funnel. Just cool 
your heels and take a drink of water. Ill 
bring you some bread at supper time,’ and 


Mayer walked downstairs. The professor 
stormed a little while and then subsided. 

“Matters were looking serious. Having 
found a fish hook, I concluded I would fish 
a little while in the brook that ran through 
the back yard and think the situation over. 
Tiptoeing downstairs and dodging the 
corners, I passed the janitor’s lodge. Mayer 
was on the top of a ladder, hanging wall 
paper, with his back to the door. 

““Mayer, Max is temporarily locked up; 
if he rings, pay no attention to him.’ 

““*T won’t, professor, but he made a ter- 
rific racket a little while ago.’ 

“The fish wouldn’t bite, and ten minutes 
later I was again at the door, at which I 
gently knocked. 

“«*Professor’— 

“*You little wretch, let me out at once 
and you will get the finest thrashing you 
ever had in your life. Open the door, in- 
stantly.’ 

“<“Professor, if you won’t thrash me, and 
won’t write to my father and won’t send 
me home, I’ll be very glad to let you out. 
If you are going to thrash me and send 
me home, I will go down and tell the boys 
all about it, and show them the Key.’ 

““Wha-at! Max, if you will promise to 
behave yourself, get your lessons promptly, 
give me no more trouble, and will promise 
never to mention this to anyone, I will for- 
give you this mischief.’ 

“A few minutes later we were again in 
the class room, and the good professor 
stated that for good and sufficient reasons, 
and because I had shown proper contrition 
and had promised better behavior hereafter, 
he had forgiven me the mischief of half 
hour ‘ago. 

““Ahem! What was that particular fam- 
ily of quadrupeds we were discussing?’ ” 


Marble City, Oklahoma, and its Marble Quarries 


The platting of Marble City as a future 
town or city was due entirely to the fact 
that at this point there was located one 
of the most extensive marble deposits 
known in the United States, a deposit ex- 
tending for a distance of nine miles along 
the railway and some distance inland, but 
most readily accessible at Marble Station. 
It is distant about three-quarters of a mile 
from the railway tracky. This deposit has 
been most thoroughly tested, and has been 
found to withstand a compression of 14,270 
pounds per square inch. It has been drilled 


into to a depth of 142 feet, and is of ex- 
cellent quality from top to bottom. How 
much further down it extends is unknown. 
The marble is found in five distinct colors, 
and each takes a high polish and is pleas- 
ing to the eye. The supply is practically 
unlimited, and the demand for a good mar- 
ble is without question of the same di- 
mensions. The Western Marble Company is 
now quarrying this marble and marketing 
it. Several other companies at various times 
undertook the development of these depos- 
its, and in all about $250,000 to $300,000 
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was expended for labor and machinery in 
bringing the development work to a stage 
where it became a definite business proposi- 
tion. These quarries are now furnishing the 
interior and much of the exterior marble 
which is being used in the construction of 
the Rice Institute, at Houston, Texas, and 
other large buildings. 

It is probable that much of the marble 


to be used in the construction of the Union 
Depot, at Kansas City, will come from 
these quarries, and the same may be said 
of the Field’s Museum soon to be erected 
in Chicago, Ill. There is no marketable 
marble equal to this in quality nearer than 
Knoxville, Tenn. on the east, and the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, and there is none 
between Marble City and the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico on the south, nor any between Marble 
City and the Dominion of Canada on the 
north. The freight rates are such that 
this marble can be placed in Kansas City 
and many other important points, and yield 
a handsome profit on the raw material, 
and shipping at the same rates that dis- 
tant competitors pay there would still re- 
main a fair profit. Under the circumstances 
the development of this industry on an 
extensive scale is a certainty, and that 
with its development Marble City must pros- 
per. During the past fourteen months there 
have been shipped from this point seventy 
carloads of dressed and polished marble 
with a total value of about $210,000. 
Marble City, Okla., would have made a 
good town of itself in the long run, even 
if it had not been blessed with marble 
quarries. The country surrounding it is 
agricultural and can be safely classed as 
a fine fruit-growing section. Not only is 
it a fine peach and apple country, but all 
the small fruits can be successfully grown. 
In the valley and bottom lands along Salli- 
saw Creek and other streams, corn, pota- 
toes, cotton and forage are more or less 
extensively grown. Marble City is in Se- 
quoyah County, Oklahoma; has a popula- 
tion of 750, an altitude of 629 feet, and is 
south of Kansas City 281 miles, and from 
Fort Smith, Ark., 47 miles. 


Among its 


manufacturing enterprises is a hardwood 
sawmill, the Kelley Cotton Gin, with a 
capacity of forty bales per day and an an- 
nual output of 600 bales, a gristmill, print- 
ing office, and a newspaper, the Marble 
City News. The Citizen’s State Bank, capi- 
tal $10,000, deposits $25,000, is housed in 
a fine two-story marble building. The pub- 
lic school facilities are unusually good, and 
in the immediate vicinity is the famous old 
Dwight Mission School, the oldest religious 
mission school in the Cherokee Nation. 
There are twelve mercantile establishments, 
a bakery, hotel and a church and an Im- 
provement League in the town, whose task 
it is to keep the town tidy and neat and 
advertise its attractions to homeseekers 
and others, who are seeking opportunities 
in various lines. 


The opportunities for business at present 
available are the following: A new hotel; 
spoke, felloe and handle factory, as there 
is an abundance of fine hardwood avail- 
able; an electric light plant, a good lawyer, 
a bakery, harness shop, shoe shop, furni- 
ture store, produce dealer, creamery, laun- 
dry, hardwood sawmill or any factory work- 
ing in hard woods. For information ad- 
dress Claude C. Leslie, Secretary Marble 
City Improvement League, or F. L. Thur- 
man, Agent K. C. S. Ry., Marble City, Okla. 
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The foregoing illustration of a lumber 
train of thirty carloads shipped by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., from South Mansfield, La., 
to the Cedar Grove Construction Company, 
of Shreveport, La., shows great industrial 
activity at both points. The finished lum- 
ber output of the Sears-Roebuck plant is 
enormous and reaches nearly all important 
points in the United States. The Cedar 
Grove Construction Company is a corpora- 


tion, organized for the purpose of building 
dwellings for the use of the employes of 
the different factories located on the Cedar 
Grove Factory Addition, and was organized 
with a capital stock of $100,000. About 
thirty dwelling houses are now completed 
or in course of erection, and others will 
be built as rapidly as the employes of the 


various plants need them. 


The Segregated Coal Lands of 
‘ Oklahoma 


Several years ago, when the lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian tribes were 
allotted to the individual members of the 
tribes, the national government found it 
expedient, for the protection of the tribes, 
to reserve the known coal areas from allot- 
ment and from sale until such time when 
a proper disposition could be made of these 
lands. The total acreage involved was 
445,000 acres, most of it situated in the 
vicinity of growing towns. 

Early in February, the Carter-Owen bill, 
with certain modifications, was passed in 
Congress and will make this land available 
for cultivation. The substance of the bill 
is that the Secretary of the Interior is 

authorized to sell, at not less than the ap- 
praised price, the surface of the leased and 
unleased lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations, segregated and reserved by 
order of the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
March 24, 1908. The surface shall include 
the entire estate, save the coal and asphalt 
reserved. The classification and appraise- 
ment shall be by tracts according to the 
government survey of said lands, except 
that lands which are especially valuable, 
by reason of proximity to towns, may be 


subdivided into lots or. tracts containing 
not less than one acre. In appraising said 
surface the value of any improvement, ex- 
cept such improvements as have been 
placed on coal or asphalt lands, shall be 
taken into consideration. The classifica- 
tion and appraisement shall be completed 
within six months from the date of the 
passage of this act, and shall become ef- 
fective when approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

After such classification and appraise- 
ment has been made, each holder of a 
coal or asphalt lease shall have the right, 


for sixty days, to purchase at the appraised — 


value, a sufficient amount of the surface 
of the land covered by his lease to embrace 
improvements actually used in present min- 
ing operations, or necessary for future op- 
erations, up to five per centum of the sur- 
face, provided that the Secretary of the 
Interior may enlarge the amount of land 
to be purchased to not more than ten per 


-centum of the surface at his discretion. 


If the lessee shall fail to purchase, as 
herein proved, the Secretary of the In- 
terior may reserve from sale such tract 
and dispose of the remaining portion of 
the surface within such lease, free and 
clear of any claim by the lessee, except for 
purposes of prospecting and for ingress 
and egress. 
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The Cedar Grove Factory Addition, at 
Shreveport, is growing like a weed. Rail- 
road switches and sidetracks have been 
carried into it by the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, and street car service from the 
city has been provided, and the authorities 
have arranged for the construction of a 
fine macadamized road from the city to 
the addition. The Caddo Window Glass 


Company, the Shreveport Bottle & Glass 
Company, the Gardner Carburettor Com- 
pany, have been completed, and construc- 
tion of the other manufacturing plants is 
to begin at a very early day. Water, heat, 
light service, telephone service, have been 
arranged for. Streets have been laid off 
and partially graded, and other valuable 
improvements are under consideration. 


The sales of the surface shall be upon 
the conditions that the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Nations, or their assigns, shall have 
the right at all times to enter upon said 
lands for the purpose of prospecting for 
coal or asphalt, and also the right of under- 
ground ingress and egress without com- 
pensation to the surface owner, upon the 
further conditions that said Nations, or 
their assigns, shall have the right to ac- 
quire such portions of the surface of any 
tract as may be reasonably necessary for 
prospecting or mining operations, or for 
the removal of deposits of coal and asphalt, 
upon paying a fair valuations for the por- 
tion of the surface so acquired. In case 
of disagreement, the value is to be de- 
termined by arbitrators. 

The sales herein provided shall be at 
public auction under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
except that no payments shall be deferred 
longer than two years after the sale is 
made. All agricultural lands shall be sold 
in, tracts, not to exceed 160 acres, grazing 
lands in tracts not to exceed 640 acres, and 
lands especially valuable by reason of 
proximity to towns or cities may be sold 
in lots or tracts containing not less than 
one acre each. All deferred payments shall 
bear interest at the rate of five per centum 
per annum. 


Very large acreages of the lands above 
alluded to are located in the vicinity of 
the towns of Sallisaw, Spiro, Howe, Poteau, 
Page and Heavener, on the line of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway. The greater 
portion of these lands are_ splendidly 
adapted to general farming, fruit and truck 
growing, and some of them abut on the 
townsites. Several months will elapse be- 
fore these lands can be re-surveyed and 
appraised, but those interested in securing 
a home in a good country, at a moderate 
price, will do well to keep in touch with 
Mr. J. G. Wright, Commissioner of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, at Muskogee, Okla., from 
whom information can be obtained when the 
surveys and appraisements are completed. 


The Neosho, Mo., Commercial Club, in 
order to promote the profitable cultivation 
of corn, has procured the services of Mr. 
Richard Crouch, a noted corn expert, for 
the purpose of inspecting and testing the 
seed corn to be used in the vicinity of 
Neosho this season. The farmers have been 
cordially invited to submit their seed corn 
for inspection, which service will be 
rendered free of cost to them. It is hoped 
through this inspection to eliminate poor 
seed for planting purposes, and to greatly 
increase the yield of corn in Newton County, 
Missouri. 
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The New Union Passenger Station 
at Fort Smith, Arkansas 


The new Union Passenger Station at Fort 
Smith, Ark., will be opened to the public 
on April. lst, and will be used jointly by 
the Kansas City Southern and the St. Louis 
& San Francisco railways, with a_ possi- 
bility of other lines using it also in the 
near future. The station building is 86x234 
feet in area and is constructed of brick 
and stone. It is a dead end type station, 
that is to say, a terminal station, at which 
the incoming and outgoing trains run to the 
end of the track and return over the same 
track. Provision has been made for eight 
tracks; four of which will be constructed 
and put to immediate use. Two passenger 


\ 


platforms have been provided, and these 
are covered with umbrella sheds of modern 
artistic design. The whole station will 
be surrounded by a six-foot steel fence, 
enclosing the train sheds and the yards. 
The interior of the station building is ar- 
ranged in a highly artistic manner. There 
is a great rotunda, surrounded by a ten- 
foot faced brick wainscoating, and sur- 
mounted by an elaborate capital made of 
staff, from which rise great arches to a 
height of forty-seven feet six inches above 
the rotunda floor, which will be covered 
with terrazo of an elaborate design. The 
entire station will be heated by steam, 
electrically lighted, and have all conveni- 
ences a modern, up-to-date Union Station 
should have for the comfort of the travel- 
ing public. From the rotunda there is 
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ready access to the ticket office, men’s 
waiting rooms, ladies’ waiting and rest 
rooms, baggage rooms, etc. Throughout 
the rotunda, promenade, waiting and rest 
rooms, there will be divans, settees and 
chairs for the use of passengers. The 
seats are of the high back design, colonial 
style, and all interior woodwork is to: be 
of a dark golden oak finish. 

A novel feature in the new station will 
be the system of air controlled clocks, 
which will be in every room in the build- 
ing. The master clock will be in the 


va) 


ticket office, and from it will extend the 
little air tubes controlling each of the other 
clocks. The largest of the latter will be 
the great clock, which will be on the south 
lower arch of the rotunda above the prom- 
enade. All the clocks in the series act in 
absolute unison. Should the master clock 
need correcting, the turning of its hands 
would act automatically to ‘set’ each of 
the other clocks in the series. The esti- 
mated cost of all improvements contem- 
plated in connection with this Union Station 
and accessories is $165,000. 


The Fort Smith-Van Buren Free Bridge 


The opening of this great bridge across 
the Arkansas River marks an important 
epoch in the progress of western Arkansas. 
The event was celebrated with proper cere- 
monies at both Fort Smith and Van Buren. 
The dedication speeches were made by the 
Honorable Governor Donaghey and the hon- 
orable mayors of the cities, in the presence 
of the residents of both cities and several 
thousand visitors from other places. The 
great bridge was built by the people of 
Sebastian and Crawford counties, at a cost 
of nearly three-fourths million dollars, and 
is an important part of the good roads sys- 
tem, which is planned and partly con- 
structed in western Arkansas and is to 
extend as far north as Kansas City, Mo. 

As with other great undertakings, it re- 
quired years of fighting to overcome an 


obstinate and stubborn opposition before 
actual work on the construction of the 
bridge could be begun. It required several 
years’ work to obtain the passage of a bill 
by the legislature creating a bridge district. 
Several more years were lost before the 
Supreme Court declared the district legal; 
more time was lost in having the necessary 
bond issue declared legal, and then came 
more delays in brushing aside injunctions 
preventing the condemnation of land for 
the approaches. 

The height of the bridge is fifty-five feet 
above the normal level of the Arkansas 
River. The bridge has nine spans, each 
196 feet long, and carries one standard 
steam railroad track, two trolley line 
tracks, two paved roadways for vehicles and 
two walks for pedestrians. In the center 
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of the bridge is a lift span. The opening’ 


of the Free Bridge marks the passing of 
the ferry boat, “Caroline,” which for sev- 
enty years has been in use between Fort 
Smith and Van Buren. 

The bridge celebration was held on March 
31st and April 1st and 2nd, and for the 
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entertainment of the visitors there had been 
provided an aeroplane meet, motorboat 
races, ball games, a Wild West show, fire- 
works, and a street parade. The public 
road connections were made simultaneously 
with the completion of the bridge, and street 
car service was promptly inaugurated. 


The City of Pittsburg, Kansas 


Pittsburg is the fifth city in the state 
in point of population, the first in industrial 
activity, the first in freight shipments, and 
second to none in push, progress and pros- 
perous growth. No city in the state has 
made so steady and permanent a growth 
as has Pittsburg. It was incorporated 
about thirty years ago, had a population 
of 1,000 in 1880, a population of 7,200 in 
1890, a population of 12,000 in 1900, and in 
1911 has a population exceeding 16,000 
within the city limits. About 4,000 more 


‘are resident in the additions and suburbs 


adjoining the city; the altitude of which is 
932 feet above sea level, and distance from 
Kansas City, Mo., 128 miles. 

The foundation on which the prosperity 
of Pittsburg rests is its enormous coal min- 
ing industry, which began about twenty- 


i 


five years ago and has since then reached 


a vast development. The expansion of the 


coal mining industry brought with it other 
industries dependent on cheap fuel, and 
caused the city to become one of the larg- 
est industrial centers in the state. 


Crawford County, in which Pittsburg is 


located, is the largest coal producing county 
in the state, and has in operation 133 coal 
mines, in which 11,000 men are actively 
employed. The coal deposits are from 32 
to 44 inches in thickness, and the annual 
output from this county averages 6,000,000 
tons, or 200,000 carloads, the monthly pay- 
roll connected with this industry amount- 
ing to $1,400,000. Coal is also mined in the 
adjoining counties, and Pittsburg is the 
financial and commercial center for the 
coal mining district, which has a population 
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FOURTH STREET, PITTSBURG, KANSAS. 


of over 125,000. The grade of coal mined 
is of the best bituminous coal found in the 
West. The coal supply in this field, 
reckoning only the known deposits, is esti- 
mated by expert engineers to be sufficient 
in quantity to last 200 years at the present 
rate of production. This great available 
supply, and its economy in mining, makes 
it possible for manufacturing and _ other 
industries, using large quantities of fuel, to 
obtain the same at the lowest possible cost. 

Underlying and surrounding Pittsburg 
are vast beds of valuable clays and shales, 
splendidly adapted to the manufacture of 
brick, tile, sewer pipe, wall copings and 
other clay products. Recent analysis of 
these clays and shales show them equal 
and superior to any of the clays found in 
Illinois or Ohio. The W. S. Dickey Tile 
Works, of Pittsburg, turn out about 1,000 
carloads of tiles and conduits annually, and 
the great brick plant of the Pittsburg Vitri- 


fied Brick Company, one of the largest in 


the state, has an output of 1,500 carloads 
per annum. This brick is of the best grade 
of paving and building brick. An example 
of how manufacturing can be conducted at 
bed rock, as far as expense is concerned, 
is shown by several large concerns in this 
city. One of the largest brick works op- 
erates its own coal mine, getting an abund- 


ance of coal as cheap as it could be mined; 


adjoining its coal mine it gets the finest 
quality of fire clay, and secures an 
abundance of the best water for its works 
from wells adjoining. 


The Pittsburg coal district adjoins the 
Joplin lead and zinc district and supplies 
the smelters at Joplin with fuel and in 
Pittsburg are the large smelting plants of 
the Cockerill Zinc Company and the Pitts- 
burg Zinc Company, whose large outputs 
of spelter (metallic zinc) is shipped to all 
parts of the world. 

There is no section in the State of Kan- 
sas, ten miles square, so thickly populated, 
or with so many industrial concerns, fac- 
tories, mines, work shops and railroad 
terminals as there are within the ten miles 
square, of which Pittsburg is the center. 
Within this section are the coal mines 
above mentioned, the tile, brick and sewer 
pipe manufacturing works, the zinc smel- 
ters, three well equipped ice and cold stor- 
age plants, a grain elevator of 50,000 bush- 
els capacity, two flour and grist mills, a 
mattress factory, artificial stone works, 
machine shop and foundry, a large pack- 
ing house, employing seventy-five men, a 
knife manufacturing plant, a hat factory, 
a branch factory of the DuPont Powder 
Works, a planing mill, a vulcanized rubber 
plant, a creamery, boiler works, factory for 
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furniture polish, a fertilizer plant and a 
glove factory. The Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company has its shops here, at 
which 1,500 men are employed.. 

The transportation facilities of Pittsburg 
are exceptionally good. The Kansas City 
Southern, St. Louis & San Francisco, Mis- 
souri Pacific and Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railways enter the city and average 
twenty-four passenger and fifty-five freight 
trains daily. The Pittsburg & Joplin Rail- 
way Company, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burg, has seventy miles of lines, reaching 
nineteen cities and towns in the coal and 
lead and zinc field, and serves a popula- 
tion of 125,000. Nearly every mining camp 
in the field has easy access to Pittsburg. 

The municipal undertakings, the educa- 
tional and public utilitarian enterprises, 
have been planned and carried out to the 
highest state of efficiency. The city school 
system comprises seven buildings, valued 
at $300,000, having seventy-five school 
rooms, housing 3,300 pupils and sixty-seven 
teachers. It was in Pittsburg that the 
“manual training school” idea found a firm 
foothold, and from this beginning was made 
popular in the state. The Kansas Manual 
Training Normal School is located here 
and offers instruction in all forms of in- 
dustrial knowledge, including household 
duties, sanitation, etc., for girls, and bench 
work, cabinet making, machine shop work, 
as well as the regular academic work 
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taught in colleges, for boys. The annual 


enrollment is 1,000 students, and faculty 


numbers more than thirty members. The 
cost of the building and equipment was 
$180,000; an additional building costing 
$50,000 is now in course of construction. 
The Normal School Library now contains 
6,000 volumes. The Pittsburg Business Col- 
lege has an enrollment of 450, the instruc- 
tion: being along commercial lines. The 
new Carnegie Library, just completed, was 
erected at a cost of $50,000, and contains 
16,000 volumes. A new government build- 
ing was opened last year, which cost $75,- 
000; at the same time a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing was completed at a cost of over $60,000. 
The city has eighteen church buildings, 
with a total church membership of 5,800; 
the cost of the buildings is $325,000. 

The general aspect of the city is attrac- 
tive. All the business buildings are two, 
three and four-story brick or stone struc- 
tures, fronting on wide, well paved, clean 
kept streets. Owing to the cheapness of 
brick as building material, many of the 
dwellings are constructed of brick, though 
there are also many very attractive frame 
buildings. Most of the dwellings are well 
placed in grass-covered yards, and sur- 
rounded by trees that also shade the side- 
walks. 

The waterworks system is municipal 
property and is valued at $300,000. The 
street car system is part of the interurban 
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ZINC SMELTERS, PITTSBURG, KANSAS. 


network of electric lines, of which Pitts- 
burg is the center, and is very complete and 
splendidly equipped. Nearly all the streets 
in the city are well paved with vitrified 
brick, and the streets and walks are clean 
at all times. The Home Light, Heat & 
Power Company supplies the city with 
lights, both electric and natural gas, and 
furnishes power for many of the local in- 
dustries. Although Pittsburg is not in the 
natural gas belt, it has a natural gas pipe 
system, deriving its gas from the fields 
and supplied for domestic use at 25 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Within the city 
are four parks—Lincoln, Forest, Lake and 
League parks. The electric railway has a 
new park just south of the city. 

The city government consists of a Board 
of Commissioners, who transact all public 
business at the daily public sessions. 

Commercially, Pittsburg is splendidly sit- 
uated. Surrounding it on all sides are num- 
erous small towns or coal mining camps, 
which transact their mining business in 
the city, and naturally make their purchases 
there. The city has twelve wholesale 
houses, dealing in various lines and prob- 
ably more than 150 retail concerns. The 
jobbing business of Pittsburg is large and 
a considerable number of traveling sales- 
men have their headquarters here. With 
ample railway facilities, making the ad- 
jacent trade territory of easy access at all 
important points, Pittsburg can hold its own 
in successful competition with the whole- 
sale houses of the larger cities. The four 
banks of the city have a combined capital 


stock of $325,000, surplus and undivided 
profits amounting to $222,960, and deposits 
amounting to $2,728,031. The retail trade 
of Pittsburg has available a monthly pay- 
roll of $1,486,000, about $100,000 from rail- 
way payrolls and probably a quarter mil- 
lion more from the other industries of Pitts- 
burg and the rural trade adjacent. 
Crawford County, area 592 square miles, 
is agriculturally a rich county. Much of 
it has been under cultivation for many 
years. It has much rich alluvial bottom 
land, which is unequalled for the produc- 
tion of corn, wheat, oats, rye, all the cer- 
eals, forage crops, as well as hay, fruit 
and vegetables. It is a country of ample 
rainfall, well distributed, and serious dam- 
age by excessive dry weather is unknown. 
The wheat crop of Crawford County last 
year amounted to 197,000 bushels, that of 
corn 2,200,000 bushels, and of oats 480,000 
bushels. The poultry production was val- 
ued at $133,000. There are 2,800 farms in 
the county. The production of corn per 
acre is from 40 to 75 bushels. The assessed 
valuation of all property in the county is 
$42,000,000. In the vicinity of Pittsburg 
some of the coal mining companies have 
large holdings of land, which have hereto- 
fore not been placed in market. Quite 
recently they have decided to offer these | 
lands, which are well suited for truck farm- 
ing and for dairying, for sale in tracts of 
five to eighty acres. The dairyman and 
the truck farmer will find splendid oppor- 
tunities here, as the industrial population, 
which is a consumer and not a producer 
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of food stuffs, is exceptionally large. There 
is an extra good market for food stuffs of 
every kind, and as all the mining towns and 
Pittsburg and Joplin are connected by inter- 
urban electric lines, the producer will en- 
counter no difficulties in getting his pro- 
duce into the hands of the consumer. 
Hundreds of acres of good land can be 
secured at reasonable prices and easy 
terms, along the interurban lines, and rea- 
sonably close to live towns. This is a 
county of diversified soil, good fertile land, 
good health, good climate and good op- 
portunities for the man who wishes to 
make a home, where he can readily pro- 


duce and easily market his products to the 


best advantage within easy reach of his 


farm. 
There is plenty of room in Pittsburg for 


more manufacturing concerns. The abun- 


dance of cheap fuel and the network of 
railroads assure low rates and an unlim- 
ited market. Another brick and tile works, 
flower pot factory, overall factory, pick and 
shovel factory could do a good business 
here. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Kans., through its secretary, 
George W. Kidder, will be pleased to fur- 
nish any desired information concerning 
the city, the county, or their resources. 


The Matter of Keeping a Railway Up-to-date 


The young man who builds for himself 
a dwelling, and rests content in the de- 
lusion that he is through with paying rent, 
has much to learn in the next ten years. 
The taxes, interest, repairs and renewals 
of parts of the structure will, in the long 
run, amount to a goodly sum, and at the 
end of the ten years he will find that in- 
stead of having the original cost of the 
house invested, he has invested nearly dou- 
ble that and probably more. If he has 
made a fortunate location, the value of his 
lot may increase enough to balance the 
outlay above the first cost of construction. 

At the end of the decade, the dwelling, by 
- itself, is worth no more than its first cost 
of construction, and probably less, and the 
rental obtainable is probably less than 
when the building was new. In case he 
sold the dwelling, the increased value of 
the lot (should there be any increase) may 
cover the outlay for interest, taxes, re- 
pairs and general deterioration and let him 
out without loss, but as a rental proposi- 
tion, with himself or others as tenant, the 
real earnings of the dwelling are much 
less in proportion to the money invested 
at the end of ten years than they were at 
the beginning. Both owner and tenant con- 
sider this condition as a matter of course; 
the dwelling is no longer modern or up- 
to-date, and its earning capacity has de- 
creased, though its taxes and _ interest 
charges, repair costs, have materially: in- 
creased. 

The investor in railway securities or rail- 
way stocks has no illusions. He knows by 
dearly bought experience that there is de- 
terioration in all kinds of property, and 
that the maintenance of a property is just 


as important an item of expense as is the 
first cost of construction of the property. 
Railway property, being subject to sharp 
competition, must be operated at a mini- 
mum cost, and a maximum efficiency, 
which, if not already done, must be ac- 
complished by the reduction of grades, 
elimination of curves, ballasting of track, 
re-building of bridges, laying of heavy steel 
rails, general enlargement of facilities not 
contemplated when the railway was first 
built. Standing still is deterioration, and 
there is nothing to do but to meet the con- 
ditions as they present themselves. The 
amount of money invested in any railroad 
has been vastly increased since its first 
construction, but no mile of railroad in 
the United States is actually worth what 
has been paid for it. The cost of the last 
reconstruction of the mile of track is the 
real standard of value for that particular 
mile, yet it has charged against it the en- 
tire cost of construction and renewals from 
the first building of the railway, and must 
pay the interst on the whole. The dwelling 
above mentioned has had a new roof, new 
steps, new porches, several coats of paint 
and other improvements, yet it is the same 
dwelling and worth no more than at the 
beginning. The railroad has been re-built 
probably five or six times, yet its earnings 
per ton or per passenger are no greater, 
and probably less, than when the railroad 
began operations. The growth of the coun- 
try has made it possible to haul more tons 
of freight and more passengers, just as 
the growth of the city enables the owner 


of the dwelling to secure a tenant, but ~ 


neither the householder or the railroad se- 
cure an income that is at all commensur- 
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ate with the outlay connected with either 
class of property. 

Some idea of the nature and cost of rail- 
road improvements can be obtained from 
the following statement of improvements 
made on the Kansas City Southern Railway 
in the last year or two. This statement 
does not include the ordinary track and 
shop repairs, but confines itself to re- 
newals and new construction. 

Reducing of Grades: Since work 

was started three years ago, a 

total of 119.5 miles of new lines 

or cut-offs has been construct- 

ed, and 70.4 miles of old line 

has been worked over on the 

old right-of-way. The latter 

work consisted of bringing the 

main line to a uniform low 

grade, with the new line con- 

structed. All the new work has 

been laid with 85-pound rail and 

is also fully ballasted. About 

one-half of the work has been 

done between Grandview and 
_Neosho, Mo., and the remainder 

between Stilwell, Okla, and 

DeQuincey, La. The estimated 

cost of the right-of-way for the 

new line, permanent bridges of 

concrete and _ “steel, grading, 

track laying, ballasting, fences, 

road crossings, telegraph lines, 

re-arranging yards and depots, 

MRM Ce cd Seer ate wipe cst alco a) S¥ane ee « $2,306,918 
Laying New Rails: During the 

past year the renewing of rail 

with 85-pound steel has been in 

progress between Shreveport, 

La., and *Port. Arthur, Tex., a 

distance of 225 miles. The es- 

timated cost of the heavier 

SLCCLUIN A DLACO ry 18 see sige a are aoe oho ate 244,000 
Ballasting the Track: The entire . 

line between Grandview and 

Neosho, a distance of 151 miles, 

is ballasted with mine tailings, 

from the Joplin mining district 

and chert, from Gravette, Ark. 

Hstimated® Costs. scien el aress one 15,000 

Ballasting work in progress 
between Shreveport, La., and 
Beaumont, Tex., including Lake 
Charles branch, a distance of 
240 miles. Estimated cost..... 40,000 
Between Neosho, Mo., and De- 

Queen, Ark., 260 miles, the es- 

LIMATCd Er COSt WIS oh,. .sitemrenereiceats 61,500 
The widening of cuts and fills 

from DeQueen, Ark., to Port Ar- 

thur, Tex., the estimated cost 

VOL Moe sin pete eae 5 cps state els 94,700 


Terminal Improvements: Engine 


house, coaling plant, yard 
tracks, yard office, steel water 
tank, water treating plant, res- 
ervoir enlargement at Grand- 
VLG Wit OMe leit: Settee ec sea cee tere Stats 


Shop improvements, exten- 
sions of coach and freight car 
repair shops, traveling crane in 
boiler shop, water treating plant, 
etc., etc., at Pittsburg, Kans... 


Yard tracks, station building, 
engine house, hotel, yard of- 
fice, etc., etc., at Watts, Okla... 


Engine house, turntable, water 
supply system, yard tracks, two- 
story frame depot, office build- 
ing, eating house, concrete 
walks and platforms at Heav- 
STG lm) Klee iets caera ties wun te «eat oe, as 


Engine house, fuel and water 
supply sytem, yard tracks, sec- 
tion villa at DeQueen, Ark.... 

2,100,000 gallon water stand- 
pipe, fuel oil supply system, 
sand. storing and drying ap- 
paratus, engine house, turn- 
table, shops, power plant, etc., 
new buildings, repairs, etc., at 
Shreveport, La. ...... alc vie. ttike 

Engine house, turntable, sand 
storing and drying apparatus, 
fuel supply system, water sup- 
ply system, yard tracks, etc., at 
LMeGs ville biage ish sc. ctor setae 


Passenger and Freight Depots: 


Concrete and frame with slate 
TOOL mate rexel MO ses «echt 

Passenger station to be used 
jointly with St. L. & S. F. Ry. 
and Fort Smith & W. Ry.,. with 
train sheds and tracks at Fort 
SIGH eA T Kaper h nice ct wes ac ee 


Union Passenger Station re- | 


modeled at Shreveport, La..... 

Passenger Station remodeled 
ate PortsArthiureoray wes cle cele ae 

Fruit packing sheds, Tipton 
Ford, Neosho, Lanagan, Grav- 
CLECK ETM aren eee caer oe ence eae aun hus aoe 

Section villas at Drexel, 
Amoret, Hume, Stotesbury, 
Richards, +> Swarts, Mulberry, 
Noel, Mo., Decatur, Gillham, 
CAT Kamran tts antes, Gietd sly, a catavsce 


Viaducts, Subways, Spurs, ete.: 


Reinforced concrete subway, 2,- 
900 feet at Kansas City, Kans.. 

Proposed viaduct for vehicu- 
lar traffic on Broadway, Jop- 
LIN SAMO wares vic ated ties aa eee oleh 
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44,000 


43,500 


175,000 


235,000 


190,000 


650,000 


200,000 


4,000 


165,000 
4,500 


10,000 


925 


12,800 
125,000 


105,000 


Viaducts on Elm Street, Tex- 
arkana, under construction..... 125,000 
Viaduct with concrete ap- 
proaches, on Harriet Avenue, in 


Shreveportyelsd. se Riri c eine. tes 28,000 
Six new steel bridges, 1,890,- 

000" poundsa saci eee eee 53,585 
Four miles of track to coal 

mines at Mulberry, Mo........ 31,000 
Four miles of track, North 

Joplin to Webb City, Mo....... 46,000 
Extensions and spurs, Tex- 

arkana and Beaumont, Tex.... 14,700 


Miscellaneous Improvements: 
Water treating plants at east 
Kansas City and Stotesbury, Mo. 17,200 


Water stations, with 50,000 
gallon steel tanks, reservoirs, — : 
wells and pumps at Neosho and 
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Lanagan, Mo., Decatur, Ark., 
Sallisaw, Okla., Vandervoort, 
Gillham, Winthrop, Ark., Frier- 
son, Trenton, Neame, DeQuincey, 
La., Ruliff and Mauriceville, 


TEX sate Sete. PAS ols, bid ttaooo, 45,375 
Coaling plants at Lanagan, 
Mo);” Sallisaw;“Oklac< iia. 20,750 


Fuel oil station, pumping 

plant, street paving, Beaumont, 

Tox TRA Lees eon. RETOOL 
Fire protection for elevator, 

warehouses, wharves, sheds, at 

Port Arthur, Tex., 100,000 gallon 

steel water tank, sprinkler sys- 

tem, fire pump, etc., etc....... 100,000 
New sheds and tracks for 

export lumber. .. Sai eee 35,000 


Totaled nichole eae Bi aee ep Osaae, aoe 


Stilwell, Adair County, Oklahoma 


Stilwell is 258 miles south of Kansas City, 
Mo., and lies on the slope of the Boston 
Mountains, being 400 feet higher than any 
other town within a distance of forty miles. 
The present population is estimated at 
about 3,000 people, and the number of 
pupils enrolled in the public schools is 600. 
It is the county seat of Adair County and 
adjoins Benton County, Arkansas, on the 
west. The business part of the town is 


substantially built of brick and stone. In 
the residence portion are many neat and 
attractive frame buildings. There are in 
Stilwell two banks, forty or more mercan- 
tile establishments, five hotels, schools, 
churches, several large cotton gins, bottling 
works, flour and gristmill, sawmill,, wagon 
timber mill, a newspaper, opera house, elec- 
tric light plant waterworks plant, machine 
shop, and a fruit growers’ and shippers’ 


LAYING A WATER MAIN, 


STILWELL, OKLAHOMA. 
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WEST DIVISION STREET, 


association. The business part of Stilwell 
has been almost entirely rebuilt within the 
last three or four years. 

Stilwell has enjoyed a steady growth 
since the platting of the town. Since the 
allotment of the Indian lands to individuals 
the growth has been more rapid than at 
any previous time and more improvements 
have been made. During the year 1911, 
there were erected fifty new residence 


STILWELL, OKLAHOMA. 


buildings, costing more than $60,000, and 
seven brick buildings for business purposes, 
costing not less than $25,000. About fifty 
families established their homes on farms 
in the adjacent country, and has placed in 
cultivation 1,800 acres of new land, on 
which the improvements are valued at 
$10,000. 

The shipment of surplus products for 
1911 amounted to 800 bales of cotton, 2,500 


Masonic and 
J. O. O. F. Temple 
Stillwell, Okla. 
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LOGGING HARDWOOD, STILWELL, OKLAHOMA. 


pounds of poultry, 500 cases of eggs, 15 
carloads of cattle, 12 carloads of hogs and 
60 carloads of hardwood lumber and rail- 
road ties. Ten new merchants have located 
here in the past year, with stocks of goods 
valued at $50,000. An up-to-date bottling 
plant, an electric light plant and a water- 
works system, costing $50,000, were in- 
stalled, and in addition five miles of con- 
crete sidewalks were built. 

The surrounding country is rich, agri- 
cultural land, adapted to the standard field 
crops, as well as to the raising of com- 
mercial fruit and truck crops. Corn grown 
in this section yields from forty to seventy- 
five bushels and wheat from twenty to 
twenty-five bushels per acre. The ordinary 
yield of cotton is from one-half to one 
bale per acre. Fruit of all kinds yields 
well here, especially so apples and ber- 
ries. The soil, climate and transportation 
facilities of Adair County are identical with 
those of the adjacent Benton County, in 
Arkansas, which is famous all over the 
United tSates, as the great apple, berry 
and poultry producing region of the Ozark 
Mountains. The production of fruit and 
poultry will, within a short time, be as 
extensive in Adair as it is in BentonCounty. 


Adair County is naturally well grassed 
and all kinds of forage plants are easily 
and cheaply grown. The water supply is 


unexcelled, and the climate such that stock. 


raising can be carried on very profitably. 
All conditions are favorable to the profit- 
able production of beef, pork, horses, mules 
and poultry. The adjacent country is now 
being rapidly settled, as there is now a 
large acreage in market at moderate prices. 

Good oak timber and other hardwoods 
are abundant near Stilwell, and there are 
good openings for a wood-work industry 
of almost any kind. Among the available 
resources which in time will be developed 
are hardwood lumber, building stone, zinc 
and lead ores, commercial fruit and truck 
growing, the raising of livestock and gen- 
eral farming. 


Lands are valued at present at $10 to $25 
per acre. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — Wanted : 


An ice plant, steam laundry, cannery, spoke 
and hub factory, or any hardwood working 


factory. Mr. T. E. Matthews, Secretary 


Board of Trade, Stilwell, Okla., will be 


pleased to furnish any desired information. . 
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A New Colony in Calcasieu Parish, La. 


A body of land, comprising about 20,000 
acres, and located near Carson, La., was 
recently selected by two committees repre- 
senting Swiss and German settlers in Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Kansas, who 
are seeking new homes for the younger 
generation. Lands are no longer cheap 
where the old settlers made their homes 
twenty, thirty and forty years ago, and so 
it was found desirable to search for a lo- 
cation for a new colony. The lands se- 
lected are cut-over, long leaf, pine lands 
Scattered through the original forest are 
a number of small farms, some of which 
have been in cultivation twenty and thirty 
years. The two committees visited the 
lands at different times, and after a care- 
ful investigation decided that they could 
recommend the land to their friends. Lands 
in the adjacent Vernon Parish had been 
cultivated for more than sixty years, and 
on several hundred farms, corn, cotton, hay, 
oats, peas, sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar 
cane, sorghum, etc., have been produced 
year after year. The representatives of 
the State Experiment Station, at Baton 
Rouge, La., who have analyzed the soil 
(at Bon Ami, five miles from the colony 
location), pronounced it ideal for fruit and 
truck growing, and this was verified by 
the experiments made on the Experimental 
Farm of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
It takes a year or more to get the wild 
nature out of the land and to bring it up 
to proper condition, by planting it liberally 
in cowpeas or some other leguminous plant. 
Two and three crops a year are usually 
grown on the same land, and at the Ex- 
perimental Farm a potato crop is planted 
and harvested the latter part of April; 
this is followed by a crop of hay peas, 
harvested in August, and is planted again 
in fall potatoes, harvested the first of De- 
cember. The farmers living in this section 


follow various methods, always contriving 


to get several crops from the same land 
each year. 

Nearly all the soil in this section (Bon 
Ami and Carson, La.), has a fine clay 
foundation, which makes it very easy and 
inexpensive to bring up to a high state of 
fertility, by using commercial fertilizers, 
manures, or planting in hay peas. The soil 
also contains great quantities of iron, a 
mineral very essential in producing a high 


color and fine flavor in al] kinds of fruit. 
The rainfall is abundant, and it will never 
be necessary to consider the question of 
irrigation for the various crops suited to 
this section. 

The two committees who made their ex- 
aminations, in company with Mr. C. P. 
Fullington, of Kansas City, Mo., on their 
return, wrote him, as follows: 


DeRidder, La., February 13, 1912. 
Mr. C. P. Fullington, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Sir:—In regard to the 20,000 acres 
of land near DeRidder, La., that you are 
offering to Mennonite farmers from Ohio 
for colonization: 

We made the trip during the first half 
of February, arriving at DeRidder on Feb- 
ruary 8th. The next five days (except Sun- 
day) we drove and walked all over the 
20,000 acres, and visited several farms ad- 
joining the land. We found fig and orange 
trees, as well as peach, pear and plum 
trees; all were thrifty and looked good. 
It had been a very cold winter, but the 
orange and fig trees were not hurt. We 
found a fine vineyard and strawberry fields. 
We visited and talked with many farmers 
on their farms, and from their statements 
we found that corn does well, yielding from 
twenty-five to one hundred bushels per 
acre, sugar cane from 200 to 500 gallons 
of syrup per acre; Irish potatoes, 100 to 
135 bushels, and sweet potatoes from 175 
to 250 bushels per acre; Bermuda onions, 
$400 per acre, and all kinds’ of garden 
vegetables do very well. 

We did not see any clover or timothy 
fields, but we saw both timothy and clover 
growing in many places where the seed 
had fallen from hay fed to mill horses in 
the woods, or where the seed had been 
conveyed to the gardens in the litter taken 
from the stables for manure; it looked 
thrifty and green. 

We found the land fully as good as rep- 
resented and will so report it. It was 
smooth, sandy loam top soil, with yellow 
or red clay subsoil, well covered with 
grass. There are stumps on the land, 
probably averaging sixty to the acre. We 
learned that a man near Carson would 
contract to pull them clear for ten cents 
each. 

The 20,000-acre tract has a number of 
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spring branches running through it, but 
they do not cause much waste land. 

The climate is very fine, and the water 
good and easily obtained. DeRidder is a 
fine town, and the ‘people all seem to 
be prosperous. 

We were well satisfied with the land, 
and believe that if a colony of our people 
would settle on it, they would do well and 
never be sorry. 

Very truly yours, 
MOSES STHINER, 
FRED LEHMAN, 
HARVEY J. STEINER.’ 

A second committee visited the lands 
during the early part of March, 1912, and 


(Signed by) 


‘their report is as follows: 


DeRidder, La., March 11, 1912. 

Mr. C. P. Fullington, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—We desire to express to you 
our impressions during our trip with you 
to DeRidder and Carson while examining 
the 20,000 acres of land offered to our 


Mennonite farmers for colonization pur- 


poses. 

The trip in Louisiana was made between 
the 7th and 10th of the month, and while 
in the vicinity of the land inquiry was made 
from all available sources of information. 

We drove over the land near Carson and 
found same to consist of a sandy loam on 
the surface, with either a red or yellow 
porous clay subsoil; the surface soil from 
six to ten inches thick, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. Near the small streams 
the soil was generally darker in color and 
in places heavier than on the high land. 
The greater part of the land is gently 
undulating, just hilly enough to make good 
drainage, and in a few places covering a 
small acreage; the land was wet and nearly 
all of this could be drained without much 
trouble or expense, and there is so little 
of this kind that it would not make any 
material difference in a colonization enter- 
prise. 

There are more or less stumps on all the 
land and some fallen timber, and on most 
tracts timber enough to supply all needs 
of the farm for years to come. 

Our general impression is that this land 
is good for tillage, and when properly 
stocked with cattle, hogs, etc., and with 


crop rotation, should prove profitable farm — 
land. It is apparently not as fertile as 
our best Ohio soils, but it appears to us 
that it will pay to farm it and build it up. 
The growing season is longer than in Ohio, 
and more than one crop can be produced 
each year, so that the money value of 
the crops will be as great, if not larger, 
than in Ohio. 

We visited several small farms in the 
neighborhood and talked with the owners, 
and from their experience, it appears that 
from 25 to 100 bushels of corn, 60 to 150 
bushels of Irish potatoes, 200 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, one to two tons of cow 
pea hay, one or more tons of peanut hay, 
30 to 50 bushels of cow peas, 30 to 75 
bushels of peanuts, can be grown per acre. 

Forage crops, like sorghum, kaffir corn, 
millet, etc., do well, and as far as we 
can learn any kind of field crops will do 
well, if properly cultivated. 

The peach and plum trees were in bloom, 
and the prospect for a fruit crop is good. 
Figs and oranges seem to do very well, 
and the same is said of strawberries and 
vegetables of all kinds, which mature here 
very early. 

Clover and timothy are not grown here 
for crops, but we found volunteer clover, 
timothy, etc., growing on the several farms, 
and could be grown if desired. Oats from 
all we can learn do well. § 

The drinking water is good and soft; 
the natural grass growth appears to be 
good, the cattle being in the open country 
all winter. They are not fat cattle like 
ours, but they could find enough pasturage 
to subsist on in mid-winter. The country is 
healthful and the towns, particularly De- 
Ridder, are rapidly growing. 

We feel, from the examination we have 
made, that a farmer, who knows his busi- 
ness and will attend to it, should do well 
here and would not regret his coming here. 

We would strongly advise our friends to 
go and look at this land while it is yet of- 
fered so low. ‘Very truly yours, 

(Signed by) S. C. STEINER, 
18} 18s, JEMUL|D Ne. 
A. L. SOMMERS, 
MOSES STEINER, 
JOHN A. SCHUTZ. 


The National Drainage Congress 


A National Drainage Congress is to be 
held at the city of New Orleans, La., on 
April 10 to 138, 1912, for the purpose of 
interesting the national government in the 


drainage and reclamation of overflow, 
swamp and marsh lands in the various 
sections of the United States, and to de- 
vise economical plans for this work. The 


a) 


CURRENT 


total acreage of overflow and swamp lands 
in the United States, now not in use as 
agricultural land, is 75,000,000 acres, which, 
if drained and made available for produc- 
tion at 40 acres to the farm, would pro- 
vide homes for 187,500 families, or 937,500 
people, allowing five persons to each 
family. 

A vast amount of drainage work has al- 
ready been accomplished by individuals, 
corporations, county drainage districts and 
under state authority, but in the experi- 


ence which comes in time, it is found that 


government co-operation is necessary, and 
that much more can be accomplished at 
less cost under general supervision and co- 
operation than under isolated effort by in- 
dividuals or communities. The drainage 
question is an engineering problem, in 
which the practical experience of the best 
engineers the country has is essential to 
success, The control and distribution of 
the country’s surplus water supply, plac-: 
ing it where the thirsty soil needs moisture 
for growing crops, and removing it where 
an abundant rainfall furnishes an exces- 
sive supply, is a problem that can only be 
profitably solved under a general super- 
vision, which can only be supplied by the 
national government. 


The construction of irrigation works un- 
dertaken by the national government and 
by the numerous corporations in the West- 
ern states, and the rice producing sections 
of Louisiana and Texas, have made avail- 
able for tillage several million acres of 
fertile lands. The drainage of the wet lands 
would make available from ten to twenty 
times the area made tillable by irrigation. 
The lands made available for cultivation, 
now practically worth from $2 to $5 per 
acre, would be worth from $25 to $30 as 
soon as tillable, in gross figures at $25 
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per acre, $375,000,000, and a single year’s 
crop about the same. 

The plans of the Drainage Congress are 
first to request the national government for 
assistance and co-operation in planning the 
work of reclamation by drainage in the 
engineering features, and the general out- 
lining of proper, practical and _ feasible 
plans for the reclamation of wet lands. It 
is hoped that as a result of this meeting 
steps may be taken which will form the 
foundation for action by the United States 
Congress for the appropriation of large 
sums of money for co-operation with the 
states, and legal subdivisions of states, in © 
the development and reclamation of such 
lands. 

The delegates to the National Drainage 
Congress are expected to come from all 
states having overflow, swamp or marsh 
lands which are susceptible of reclamation. 
The delegates may be appointed by the 
governors of the states, the mayors of the 
cities and towns, the heads of commercial 
organizations, by the railway companies, 
county authorities, and from any organiza- 
tion interested, such as agricultural, horti- 
cultural, or engineering societies, drainage 
or levee boards, etc. The membership is 
to consist of the delegates thus appointed 
and of the officials of any national, state, 
county or town water supply organizations, 
state engineers, United States government 
engineers, commissioners of agriculture, 
the governors of states and mayors of cities 
and towns, the president of the United 
States and his cabinet, and all the members 
of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. The matters to be con- 
sidered at this Congress are of such far- 
reaching importance that no community, 
having to contend with drainage problems, 
can afford to be without representation at 
this meeting. 


Tour of the Co-operative Agricultural-Educational Train 
Over the Kansas City Southern Railway in Louisiana 


The fifteen principal railroads operating 
in the state of Louisiana in co-operation 
with the Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural College, the State Board of 
Health, the State Department of Education, 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, arranged a mutually satisfactory 
program, by which it was made possible 
to visit a large number of towns and vil- 
lages in Louisiana, and lecture on various 
subjects of interest to the farmers and 
others interested in the development of 


the state. Towns on all the railroads were 
visited, and lectures were given in sixteen 
towns on the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way. These included all the towns between 
DeQuincy, La., and Shreveport, La., a dis- 
tance of 159 miles. 

The Demonstration or Educational Train 
of eight cars and the lecturers came on 
the K. C.:S. Ry. tracks at DeQuincey, La., 
on March 16th, and remained there over 
Sunday, starting northward at 10 ay ins 
March 18th. Nearest the engine were two 


flat cars, containing modern farm machin- 
ery of various kinds. On one car was a large 
steam roller with steam up, which was 
used for running the different machines on 
that car. The machinery on the other car 
received its power from several small gaso- 
line engines. The practical uses of the’ 
different machines were demonstrated. On 
the second car there was also a select dis- 
play of the best breeds of poultry, placed 
where it could be readily inspected while 
the speaker was lecturing on poultry. 

On the third car were fine specimens of 
cattle, raised by and belonging to the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Both beef 
and dairy cattle were exhibited, and among 
the specimens were Jersey, Red Polled 
Angus, Black Polled Angus, Holstein and 
Hereford breeds. It was so arranged that 
visiting crowds could inspect them during 
the lecture. 

The fourth car carried a collection of 
hogs common to Louisiana, and in this 
collection were specimens of Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey, Poland China, 
Hampshire, the native Razor Back, and sev- 
eral cross breds. These were likewise 
placed where they could be easily inspected 
during the lecture. 

The fifth car (a coach) contained exhibits 
of fruits, grains, forage plants, seeds, sam- 
ples of fertilizers, spraying devices, formu- 
las, photographic illustrations, etc., and 
was used as a lecture car. 

The sixth car (also a coach) was more 
particularly devoted to the products of the 
Boys’ Corn Club, and was also used as a 
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lecture car. The rest of the train consisted 
of a dining car, and the private car. of the 


State Board of Health, which was used for 


the accommodation of the parties accom- 
panying the train. The tour along the 
Kansas City Southern Railway lasted from 
March 18th to March 21st, and the attend- 
ance at the lectures numbered all of 10,000, 
though heavy rains were encountered at 
several places. ; 

The lecturers and demonstrators who ac- 
companied the train were: Dr. W. R. Dod- 
son, director of the Agricultural Experimen 
Station, at Baton Rouge, La.; Prof. J. b 
Garrett, assistant director and state ento- 
mologist; Mr. C. H. Staple, secretary Louisi- 
ana Jersey Breeders’ Association; Mr. E. S. 
Richardson, in charge of Agricultural Ex- 


tension Work in the state; Mr. A PeASerT t 


state chemist; Mr. W. H. Balis, agricultural 
extension work; Mr. F. H. Lacey, in charge 
of machinery; Mr. Mason Snowden, special 
agent, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in charge of Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Demonstration Work in Louisiana; 


Miss Agnes Morris, assistant to State Board 


of Health; the several United States gov- 
ernment agents, operating in the several 
parishes, and Mr. J. Hollister Tull, agricul- 
turist of the Kansas City Southern Railway. 
The lectures delivered related to the sub- 


ject of raising hogs; raising beef cattle and . 


tick eradication; on the management of 
dairy cattle; on canning and preserving, 
with demonstrations; on spraying and nox- 
ious insects, and on various other subjects 
of public interest. 


STREET SCENE, VIVIAN, LOUISIANA. 


_ The town of Vivian is located midway 
between Shreveport, La., and Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex., about 35 miles from each city, 
and 527 miles from Kansas City, Mo. It 
is in the center of a productive agricultural 
section, which, owing to the development 
of the oil fields in the immediate vicinity, 
is rapidly increasing in population and 
wealth. The population of Ward 2, in 
_ which Vivian is situated, was in 1910, 3,235, 
that of Vivian is between 1,500 and 2,000. 
_ Oil production, within the past two or three 
_ years, has become the engrossing pursuit 
of the population, and the town has made 
a most vigorous growth. The assessments 
of Ward 2 in 1911 amounted to $3,500,000, 
while two years previously they had only 
amounted to $200,000. Several million dol- 
lars have been expended in the produc- 
tion of oil and gas from this field to the 
markets of the world. The number of oil 
and gas wells which have been bored are 
well into the hundreds and new borings 
are being constantly undertaken. The daily 
oil production is now about 24,000 barrels, 
and wells having an initial flow of 1,000 
to 8,000 barrels are not uncommon, though 
the steady producers are from 100 to 300 
barrels per day. The gas and oil pipe 
lines of several companies pass through 
Vivian, and fuel for manufacturing pur- 
poses or household use is very cheap. 
There are now in Vivian two banks, four 
hotels, four churches, a high school, one 
_ gristmill, one cotton gin, one bottling 
works, one large machine shop. Two saw- 
mills, one planer, one newspaper and print- 
ing office, three oil well supply companies, 
a twenty-five-ton ice plant, electric light 
service, fifteen boarding houses, five livery 
barns, steam laundry, a modern telephone 
exchange, and fifty-two mercantile con- 
cerns, twenty of which are in brick build- 
= ings. The development of the oil industry 
has caused the location of allied industries 
and of a large number of employes, who 
have made their homes here and have con- 


_ It is more than a pleasure to me to tell 
how I made 2271-16 bushels of corn on 
one acre. In 1909 I joined the Boys’ Corn 
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Vivian, Louisiana 


structed 125 dwellings since January 1, 
1911. 


The following named oil and gas com- 
panies have their headquarters here: Clark 
& Morgan, the Sun Company, Smith Drill- 
ing Company, Vivian Oil Company, Caddo 
Gas & Oil Co., Bainbridge Drilling Com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company, Producers Oil 
Company, Busch-Everett Company, Wolf 
Drilling Company, Littlejohn Drilling Com- 
pany, Dallas-Caddo Oil Company, Arkansas 
Natural Gas Company, Knight Land, Oil & 
Development Co., Cudahy Oil Company, 
Waugespach Oil Company and Corsicana 
Petroleum Company, which jointly keep 
about 6,000 men employed in the field. 


The location of the several hundred oil 
wells, and greatly increased cross-country 
travel, have made necessary the construc- 
tion of good roads in various parts of 
Caddo Parish, and $46,000 per year has 
been expended for several years for this 
purpose. At an election held January 23, 
1912, a tax was voted for five years which 
will make $115,000 available annually for 
road building and improvements. This tax 
will amount to $575,000 in five years. 


While the oil industry is the most im- 
portant industrial pursuit at present, it 
should not be forgotten that fuel is cheaper 
at Vivian than almost anywhere else in 
Louisiana, and that enormous iron beds of 
best quality are only a few miles away. 
Clays for brick, tile, sewer pipe and pot- 
tery abound, and solid banks of fine glass 
sands are only four miles away from town. 
Hardwoods and pine timber are available 
for all kinds of wood-working enterprises, 
and manufactures in other lines could also 
do well. The soils in the vicinity are fer- 
tile and the production of corn, cotton 
and livestock, which is already large, can 
be greatly increased. The Progressive 
League of Vivian, Mr. T. EH. Bird, secretary, 
will be pleased to furnish any desired in- 
formation. 


- Miscellaneous Mention 


Bennie Beeson Tells How He Made 227 Bushels of Corn 


Club, of Lincoln County, Mississippi, and 
won the first prize in 1910—a gold watch, 
given by the Commercial Bank of Brook- 
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haven, Lincoln County, Mississippi. In 1911 
I led in my county, in the state and in 
the nation. : 
My land is uplands, with black top soil 
and red clay subsoil, and has been in culti- 
vation for eight years, being alternated 
with cotton and corn. For the past three 
years this land has received a special treat- 
ment, breaking a little deeper every year. 
This year I expect to break eighteen inches. 
It was broken in December, 1910, ten inches 
with a_steel-beam, two-horse plow. In 
March I broadcasted eleven loads of barn- 
yard manure, and cross-broke it with the 
same plow, following immediately with a 
subsoiler. This breaking was fifteen inches 


deep. I then harrowed it and laid off my 


rows three feet apart with an eight-inch 
middle lister. Then my fertilizer distribu- 
tor was run in the same furrow, putting in 
200 pounds of Meridian home mixture fer- 
tilizer. I-then threw two furrows back 
with a small one-horse plow. (The har- 
rowing, laying off the rows, and running 
the fertilizer distributor was just before 
planting.) 

The corn was planted April 15th, on a 
level, with a Lulu planter. My planter puts 
the corn about twelve inches apart. I left 
generally two stalks in a hill. Did not 
check rows. 

At the first working, 200 pounds of same 
fertilizer, and when in full silk 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda were harrowed in mid- 


dle. I worked my corn regularly once a 
week with an ordinary cultivator, running © 
very shallow. I think too much corn is ~ 
ruined by deep plowing. I used cultivator — 
altogether and run it very shallow. Ee 

I have planted New Era corn both years, — 
and it has given satisfaction in every way. 
New Era corn has led in every contest, so 
far as I know, for the past three years in © 
this state. It gives an average of about 
three ears to the stalk, depends on how ~ 
thick it is left in the drill. It is a prolific — 
corn. ; pie 

My land and corn was measured by Prof. — 
Martin Hemphill and H. TT. Hemphill 
under rules of Boys’ Corn Contest. . 

Number of bushels made, 2271-16. Cost 
of labor, etc., $22.35, including fertilizer. 
Cost of manure, $11. 

No government man visited my crop. It 
was worked under the instructions of my 
father. He began demonstration work un- 
der the instructions of the government’s 
plan three years ago. My success, to a 
great extent, can be traced to the Progres- 
sive Farmer. In the year 1910, there were 
100 boys who made over 100 bushels to the — 
acre, and thirty-three of them were from 
Mississippi. 

In the year 1911, in the national contest, 
there were three boys from Mississippi that _ 
made over 200 bushels of corn to the acre. 

BENNIE A. BEESON. 

Monticello, Miss. 


Industrial Notes 


Amsterdam, Mo.—Negotiations are pend- 
ing between the citizens of Amsterdam and 
a syndicate from Joplin, Mo., for the erec- 
tion of a brick manufacturing plant. 

Allene, Ark.—A contract has been let for 
the construction of a new hotel, same to 
cost $3,000. 

Ashdown, Ark.—The Texas Produce Com- 
pany is building an addition to its ware- 
house. The Texarkana Trust Company will 
establish a branch office here. Advices 
from Little Rock state that the Southwest- 
ern Telegraph & Telephone Company (Bell 
system) has purchased the holdings of the 
Southern Telephone Company for $1,100,- 
000. The purchase includes 60 exchanges, 
5,000 miles of wire, 1,500 miles of standing 
poles distributed mainly in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas and Missouri. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Bids were opened Janu- 
ary 16th by the city council for sewer im- 
provements, costing approximately $50,000; 
street improvements, $25,000; abatoir, $25,- 


000; school building, $25,000; jail, $15,000. 

In process of organization: Jefferson | 
County Drainage District No. 2, designed to 
drain 95,000 acres at a cost of $100,000, for 


‘ which a bond issue is to be voted. Mr. A. — 


J. Lambert, of Chicago, has purchased 1,280 
acres of land in Jefferson County for $16,- 
000. The Magnolia Petroleum Company is 
building an eight-inch oil pipe line from ~ 
Beaumont to Corsicana and Sabine. Mr. E. 
J. Novak, of Illinois, has purchased from 
Dr. A. L. Luther ten sections of land in the 
southern part of Jefferson County for $80,- 
000. The city council has ordered the pav- — 
ing of nineteen streets, the work to cost ~ 
approximately $300,000. The rice acreage — 
of Texas for 1911 was 738,300 acres, the — 
production 8,174,000 bushels; value $6,539,- — 
000; average production 34.38 bushels per © 

acre. The Louisiana production was 11,- — 


693,000 bushels, averaging 31.5 bushels per =A 2 


acre. The Beaumont Light & Power Com- — 
pany has built a warehouse, cost $3,500. — 


Mr. J. H. Spivey has purchased the tur- 
pentine rights on 50,000,000 feet of pine 
_ timber at Voth, 9 miles from Beaumont, 
_ from the Keith Lumber Company and is 
_ erecting a turpentine still. The Texas oil 

production for 1911 amounted to 9,000,000 
_ barrels and the Kansas-Oklahoma oil pro- 
_ duction for 1911 was 56,000,000 barrels. The 
contract has been let for the dredging of 
_ the Sabine-Neches Canal, cost $533,000. The 
total available funds amount to $856,000, 
_ leaving a balance of $323,000 for improve- 
ments not included in the contract. The 
- Southern Rice Growers’ Association has 
sold 39,020 bags of rough rice to the mills 
for $122,668. The Texas Company (Oil), it 

is reported, will increase its capital stock 
from $27,000,000 to $30,000,000 and will pur- 
chase the stock of the Producers Oil Com- 
pany, valued at about $6,000,000. The 
Southern Dredging Company will begin 
operations on deepening the Sabine-Neches 


Canal about March 15, 1912. The Order 
of Elks will erect an 8-story lodge and 
_ Office building to cost $150,000. W. Cc 


Tyrrell will erect a store and lodge build- 
ing. The building permits granted for 
January, 1912, amount to $21,000. The 
_Long-Bell Lumber Company has opened a 
branch office in Beaumont. Under con- 
struction: A grand-stand in base ball park 
-. With capacity to seat 4,000 people. The 
_ East Beaumont Townsite Company, capital 
stock $100,000 has purchased 7,000 acres of 
swamp land in Orange County for $75,000. 
This land is to be drained and sold in small 
tracts. Incorporated: Geo. W. Smyth Lum- 
ber Company, capital stock, $100,000. Texas 
Storage & Transfer Co., $10,000; Nineteen 
Oil Company, $3,000. 
De Queen, Ark.—The Southwest Mining 
 & Smelting Co., of Rochester, N. Y., will 
operate the antimony mines near Gillham, 
' Ark., immediately. The White Cliffs Stock 
Farm has been incorporated, capital stock, 
. - $60,000. City council is preparing plans for 
a sewer system to cost $35,000. Incor- 
The Bert Johnson Orchard Com- 


porated: 
-—s« pany, capital stock, $75,000, domicile, High- 
land, Pike County, Ark. This company has 
added 1,007 acres of land to its holdings at 
an average cost of $35 per acre, all of 
which is to be planted in peaches, increas- 
ing the total acreage in orchard to 3,000 
cres. The Sevier County assessment for 
911 amounts to $4,247,145, showing an in- 
crease of $453,360 over 1910. 
_ DeQuincey, La.—Incorported: DeQuincey 
State Bank, capital stock, $15,000. 
- DeRidder, La.—Dr. Brown has built a 
cotton gin. L. C. Toplitz has opened a 
gents’ furnishings store. Incorporated: 


« 


$10,000. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—The Fort Smith Biscuit 
- Company has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000 and will erect a 
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 Bundick Creek Lumber Co., capital stock, 


‘years, has resumed operations. 


50x140 foot building to double its capacity. 
The Arkansas Laundry Company has 
awarded contract for a laundry building to 
cost $25,000. The city will build a pump 
house and install filters at the waterworks 
plant to cost $100,000. The city will con- 
struct 33,000 yards of street paving and 
5,000 feet of storm sewers to cost $80,000. 
Completed and dedicated: Echols Memorial 
Church. Armbruster & Co., carriage works, 
new factory. City council is considering 
construction of a new city hall and court 
house, same to cost approximately $250,000. 
Mr. J. W. Collins, of Caney, Kansas, is con- 
sidering the location of a cut glass factory, 
to cost $25,000. The gross postal business 
of Fort Smith during the year 1911 
amounted to $1,152,669.71, showing an in- 
crease of $134,851.98 over the year 1910. 
The building permits granted in January, 
1912, covered eleven buildings, costing 
$33,950. Incorporated: Fort Smith Park & 
Play Grounds Association, $50,000; Peoples 
Bank, $50,000. 

Fullerton, La.—The Standard Alcohol 
Company of New York has under construc- 
tion. an ethyl alcohol plant with 5,000 gal- 
lons daily capacity; cost $400,000. 

Grandview, Mo—A new freight depot 
built here, cost $3,000. 

Gentry, Ark.—The Southwestern Trust 
Company, which has acquired part of the 
Ozark Orchard Company land north of 
town, has in contemplation the erection of 
a cold storage plant with a capacity of 
20,000 barrels of apples. Organized: Cit- 
izens Bank of Gentry, capital stock, $10,000. 

Gravette, Ark.—The Ozark Fruit Grow- 
ers Association has shipped during 1911, 
strawberries, 290 carloads, of which 154 
carloads came from the Monette district, 
104 from the Neosho district and 32 from 
the Decatur district. Total number of 
crates, 146,500; average price obtained, 
$2.12; gross returns, $309,647.60. 

Gulfton, Mo.—Mr. J. W. Weaver has pur- 
chased the McFeran mine for $10,000 and 
will erect a concentrating mill. 


Heavener, Okla.—The new public schoo 
house costing $30,000 has been completed 
and formally dedicated. 

Horatio, Ark.—Messrs. Foster and Bear, 
of Hope, Ark., have purchased the property 
of the Neal Springs Lumber Company and 
have acquired 16,000 acres of land (of 
which 9,000 are cut over), 10 million feet 
of pine lumber, 13 million feet of oak, 13 
million feet of gum, 2 million feet of hick- 
ory and 12 million feet of other lumber, a 
sawmill of 50,000 feet capacity, a planer of 
30,000 feet capacity and 20 miles of lumber 
tram. 


Joplin, Mo.—The Ozark Zinc Oxide Com- 
pany, whose plant, costing originally 
$80,000, has been idle for a period of four 
Repairs to 
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the value of $10,000 have been made and 
about 70 people are employed. A control- 
ing interest in the Falls City Mine was 
sold to J. Boyce Stone and _ others for 
$65,000. The total outlay for street im- 
provements in Joplin during 1911 was 
$156,259. The ore production of the Jop- 
lin district for 1911 was as follows: Zinc 
blende, 494,631,471 pounds, valued at $9,925,- 
145; the lead production was 92,487,777 
pounds, valued at $2,656,568; the calamine 
(zinc) production was 38,133,422 pounds, 
valued at $473,798. The total value of ores 
shipped was $13,055,511. The lead produc- 
tion is greater than in any previous year. 
Under construction: Old Rock Distillery 
Company’s plant on state line, cost, $17,000. 
St. L. & S. F. contract let to Black Bros. 
Construction Company for the erection of 
a 10-story passenger, freight and _ office 
building to cost $300,000. The city author- 
ities are examining locations for a proposed 
new high school for which $250,000 in bonds 
have been issued. Organized: A company 
to manufacture moving picture films. The 
DuPont powder mill, 8 miles east of Joplin, 
will be completed and in operation March 
1, 1912, and will employ 100 people. The 
county commissioners court has approved 
the construction of three bridges to cost 
$24,000. The capital stock of the proposed 
new packing company will be _ increased 
from $50,000 to $100,000. A citizens’ fund 
for the purchase of the building site has 
been raised. The Belden Electric Company, 
for the enlargement of its business, has 
purchased a building for $20,000. The New 
Method Laundry Company has purchased 
two lots for $8,750 on which to build a new 
laundry. The city council proposes to con- 
tract 13,404 square yards of asphalt 
pavement to cost $25,108. F.C. Bass and 
H. J. Young have established a trunk fac- 
tory. Mineral Park is to be enlarged by 
the purchase of thirty acres of land. New 
concentrating mills established in Joplin 
lead and zine district: Virginia Mining 
Company, 300 tons capacity; Big Western 
Mining Company, 150 tons; Thirty Acre 
Mining Company, Busy Bee Mining Com- 
pany; S. H. & S. Mining Company; J. M. 
Short Mine, two mills; Bucyrus Mine; 
Coats & Ork Mine; Little Pumpkin Mine; 
Wilson & Steady Mine; Forty Mining Com- 
pany; Jas. Thurman; etal cl H. “Wear 
Mine; Cherokee. Mine, two mills; L. C. 
Moses Mine, 200 tons; Rider Company, 
$20,000; Chapman & Lehman; Rich in Ore 
Mining Company; Great Western Mining 


Company. New incorporations: Twin: 


Grove Mining Company, capital _ stock, 
$25,000; G. M. Mining Company, $50,000; 
Short Creek Mining Company, $15,000; 
Bowers Mining Company, $18,000; Joplin 
Novelty Manufacturing Company, $20,000; 
New Dividend Mining Company, $4,800; 
Western Mining Company, $50,000; Wise 


— 


Guy Milling Company, $5,000; Big Wester 
Mining Company, $5,000; May Doo Mining 
Company, $50,000; Lone Pilgrim Mining 
Company, $25,000; Pocahontas Lead & Zin 
Mining Co., $110,000; Heil Mining Company, 
$8,000. Bet 
Lake Charles, La.—Messrs. J. Willis 
Ward of Chicago and E A Mcllhenny o 
Avery Island, La., have purchased Mars 
Island, a 100,000-acre tract in Vermillion 
Parish, for $100,000. This tract is to be 
used as a natural game preserve. The 
Powell Lumber Company has purchased 
timber land valued at $50,000. The Amer- — 
ican Lumber Company, which owns 67,000 — 
acres of long leaf pine timber, is now com- 
pleting its new mill at Merryville, Lia, “Ehis 
new mill represents an investment of $750,- 
000. The capacity per ten hours is 350,000 
feet. About 225 houses have been built and — 
800 men will be employed. The American 
Lumber Company is a consolidation of the 
Orange Lumber Company and the C. L. 
Smith Lumber Company. The South Sul- 
phur Mineral & Oil Co., just organized, has — 
purchased 500 acres of land and will bore — 
for sulphur and oil. Mr. Oscar Moreland 
of Toledo, Ohio, has purchased Lake 
Charles school bonds to the value of 
$140,000. The Calcasieu Trust Company 
has purchased street paving bonds to the 
value of $100,000. The Calcasieu Parish — 
police jury will create Vinton Drainage Dis- - 
trict No. 1, containing 65,000 acres: and to ~ 
cost for draining $500,000, also will create 
the Rose Marsh District No. 1, containing © 
15,000 acres, to cost to drain, $40,000. Two 
other districts have been formed and two — 
more are being organized. The six drain- — 
age districts will reclaim 125,000 acres of 
low land. E. E. Richards has purchased ~ 
the plant of the Hurricane Lumber Com- — 
pany with capacity of 55,000 feet of lumber 
per day. According to the United States © 
census report the imports of sulphur from _ 
Sicily were as follows: 1902, tons, 171,380, — 
value, $3,357,650; 1908, tons, 21,136; 1909, 
tons, 30,589, value, $549,632. The produc- 
tion of the United States was: 1904, tons, 
127,292, value, $2,663,760; 1908, tons, 369,444, 
value, $6,668,215; 1909 tons 239,312, value, — 
$4,432,066. The Southern Rice Growers’ — 
Association sold at New Orleans to the ~ 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Company, 
100,000 bags of rice at $3.25 per bag. The 
Louisiana State Board of Engineers, high- 
way department, estimates that the Louisi- 
ana parishes have expended during 1911 for 
good roads $1,052,926.06; the cities and 
towns, $3,247,324.80, the State Highway 
Department, $274,741.75; convict labor, 
$38,190; total in the state, $4,613,182.61. 
Leon Sugar has erected a new business 
building costing $6,000. South Side Mer- 
cantile Company, new grocery and feed 
concern. C. O. Noble let contract for a 


dwelling to cost $10,000. The Von Phul & 


Bearden building has been remodeled at a 
cost of $2,400. City contract let for a new 
il, cost $26,000. New incorporations: 
“4 eatty Brokerage Company, capital stock, 
— $10, 000; Richard-Wasey Company, $25,000; 
_ Eagle Petroleum Company, $15,000; Nichols 
_ & Co., mercantile, $6,000; Hartsought- Stew- 
art Construction Co., $300, 000, will manu- 
fr _ facture ditching machines: Harrop Com- 
_ pany, mercantile, $50,000. 
__ Independence, Mo.—Bond issue of $15, 000 
_ voted for the construction of bridges and 
- culverts. 
Kings, Mr. Thos. Pennington has 
erected a Cotton gin and grist mill at a cost 
of $5,000. 
_ Mansfield, La.—Messrs. McCormick and 
_ Snyder are boring the fourth oil test well 
e in the Nabors oil field, seven or eight miles 
- east of Mansfield. A bill has been intro- 
_ duced in Congress proposing to erect a pub- 
lic building to cost not to exceed $60,000. 
Incorporated: Grand Cane Oil Company, 
$50,000. 
Marble City, Okla.—City council has 
ordered construction of three blocks of con- 
crete sidewalk. 
Mena, Ark.—New contract let for boring 
a well for the waterworks, to cost $4,500 
and have a depth of 1,500 feet. The laying 
of 44,162 feet of water mains has been com- 
_ pleted, cost $10,110. 
Neosho, Mo.—The Neosho Good Roads 
_ Association has raised $3,600 for the con- 
struction of a road from Neosho to Dia- 
mond. Newton County is to add $3,000 to 
this fund. The tax valuations for 1912 of 
Newton County are $8,044,716. 
Orange, Tex.—Orange County voted De- 
cember 20th, a $200,000 bond issue for good 
road construction. New enterprise: Star 
Bottling Works. Incorporated: Stark Oil 
_ Company, $4,890 capital stock. City con- 
tract let for street paving, $16,000. 
Pineville, Mo.—Incorporated: Bank of 
Pineville, $16,000. 
Pittsburg, Kans.—The Pittsburg public 
library has been completed and opened to 
the public, cost $50,385. The Clemens & 
Son Coal Company has purchased 280 acres 
of coal lands for $34,325. The Mayer Coal 
Company has purchased 200 acres’ for 
$32,000. A new Methodist church building 
is to be erected at a cost of $35,000. 
Port. Arthur, Tex.—The United States 
Harbors and River Committee has adopted 
_ the plan of the board of engineers for the 
improvement of the Port Arthur Canal and 
_ Sabine Pass, involving an expenditure of 
$2,000,000. The work in contemplation is: 
(a) Repair and building up of the jetties, 
ba SI: 385,400. (b) Dredging Port Arthur 
~ Canal, 26x150 feet, $283,800. (c) Dredging 
hew turning basin, 26x600x1,700 feet, 
$141,300; contingencies, $189,000. The cost 
of maintenance will approximately be as 
follows: First year, new dredge, $100,000; 
_ jetty repairs, $100,000; operating dredge, 
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Sabine, $30,000; operating dredge in chan- 
nel, $60,000; total, $290,000. The Port 
Arthur Water Company will install turbine 
generator with 1,000 kilowatt capacity. 
Bond issue of $19,000 voted for construction 
of new sidewalks. The total oil shipments 


by vessel from Port Arthur during 1911 was 


976,193 barrels, crude and refined. There 


-were loaded in January at Port Arthur 


204,986 barrels of crude oil and 592,619 
barrels of refined oil and from Sabine 78,792 
barrels of crude oil and 99,913 barrels of 
refined oil. The shipments were made by 
the Texas Company, the Gulf Refining 
Company and the Magnolia Oil Company. 
Franchise granted to J. C. Connolly, of 
Ardmore, Okla., for a gas manufacturing 
plant. The city council has invited bids for 
street improvements to cost approximately 
$100,000. City contract awarded for 125,000 
square feet of concrete sidewalks and 25,000 
linear feet of curbing. The Texas Com- 
pany is building a sawmill and planer for 
manufacturing boxes to be used in shipping 
oil. Bids are invited for the delivery of 
40,000 cubic yards of oyster and clam shells 
to be used for paving streets and sidewalks. 
Bonds in the sum of $100,000 will be sold to 
meet the cost of the improvement. The 
Beaumont Gulf Fishing Company will put 
two fishing vessels in operation here and is 
constructing buildings here for the hand- 
ling of the catch. New business buildings: 
E. BE. Hartford, $15,000; Warren McDaniel, 
$10,000; Roos Bros, 2-story brick. New in- 
corporations: Merchants State Bank, cap- 
ital stock increased to $50,000; Lake Side 
Press, newspaper, $5,000. 

Port Neches, La.—Under construction: 
New school building, cost $16,000. 

Poteau, Okla.—At the government sale of 
Indian lands in Le Flore County, 131 tracts 
were sold out of 300 offered; 8,025 acres 
were sold out of 22,000 acres offered. The 
proceeds obtained were $62,000 and the 
prices varied from $1.00 per acre to $51.00 
per acre. 

Sallisaw, Okla.— An election has been 
ordered to vote on a bond issue of $42,500 
for waterworks extension and $45,000 for 
a sanitary sewer system. 

Shreveport, La.—Contracts made for im- 
provements at the State Fair Grounds, 
$100,000. Plans approved and bids asked 
for the construction of a new 7-story hotel 
building, to cost approximately $350,000, 
exclusive of furnishings. The Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizer Company will estab- 
lish a sulphuric acid plant, to cost $75,000. 
City contract let for the construction of a 
natatorium, to cost $12,000. Caddo Parish 
will construct 25 miles of gravel or ma- 
cadamized road, to cost $100,000. The Bos- 
sier Land Company, recently incorporated, 
has purchased 640 acres of land, to be sub- 
divided and sold to small farmers. The 
Meridian Fertilizer Company of Meridian, 
Miss., will build a factory here, to cost 
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$150,000, and a 12-acre site for the fac- 
tory has been acquired. The construction 
of the new levee from Cross Bayou _ to 
Twelve Mile Bayou, for which contract 
has been let and which is to cost $15,680, 
will make available for tillage 32,640 acres 
of rich farming and truck land. The United 
States Government will construct a dam 
at the foot of the Caddo Lake, to cost $100,- 
000. The deposits in the four Shreveport 
banks on February 20th amounted to $11,- 
811,858.24. New street paving, $12,550. Dr. 
E. S. Burroughs of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has purchased 1,300 acres of Red River 
valley land, to be used as an alfalfa stock 
farm. Mr. J. T. Fullilove has purchased 
1,000 acres from Mr. John Murphy for 
$35,000. The Independent Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Company has purchased a thirty-ton 
ice plant. Mr. J. F. Gourne, of the Gourne 
Banking and Investment Company, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has leased 100 acres of oil 
land for $12,700. The Louisiana Exploita- 
tion Association has purchased 1,400 acres 
(Trilby Plantation) and will cut same up 
in small farms. The city voted $50,000 
bonds for fire department improvements. 
The plant of the Caddo Window Glass Com- 
pany has now been completed and will em- 
ploy 800 people. The Caddo Parish police 
jury has passed an ordinance requesting a 
vote on the proposition to levy a five (5) 
mill tax for five years for building and 
maintaining good roads. This tax would 
produce annually about $115,000 or $575,000 
in the five years. The daily oil production 
of the Caddo oil field is now 30,000 barrels. 
The Gulf Refining Company has just com- 
pleted construction of a 37,500 barrel oil 
tank. The Wray-Dickinson Company is 
building a garage, to cost $14,325. The city 
building permits granted during 1911 num- 
bered 1199, value of buildings, $1,251,915. 
New buildings, 1912: Herman Loeb, dwell- 
ing, $25,000; P. Meyer, dwelling, $10,000. 
City building permits for January, 1912, 
838, value $104,687, including school repairs 
$500, ice plant repairs $700, warehouse 
$1,500, garage $14,325; dwellings, $77,330; 
miscellaneous, $4,042. New incorporations: 
Bossier Land Company; Red River Banking 
and Trust Company, capital stock, $1,000,- 
000; Motor Transfer Company, $25,000; 
Mirago Company, $150,000; Trees City Mer- 
cantile Company, $50,000; Hub Oil Com- 
pany, $30,000; James Bayon Oil Company, 
$10,000; Herndon-Jeter Company, insur- 
ance, $15,000. The United States census 
gives Louisiana a population of 1,656,388, 
showing an increase of 274,763 over 1900. 


Siloam Springs, Ark. establish- 
ments: Carmichael Bros., general store; 
Dr. Blumenthal, sanitarium. Incorporated: 


Ozark Cider and Vinegar Company, capac- 
ity, 750,000 gallons, capital stock, $50,000. 


Spiro, Okla.—New establishment: Spiro 
Investment Company, real estate. 
Sulphur Springs, Ark. Sulphur 


Springs Electric Light Company has in= 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to 


The road improvement fund of 


$50,000. 


Benton County for 1912 amounts to $21, 978. ae 
The Nash Oil Company _ 
has found oil in paying quantity at a depth © 
of 2,550 feet in its well at Nash, Bowie — 
County, six miles from this city. This com- — 


Texarkana, Tex. 


pany controls 11,000 acres of oil leases in 


Bowie County. Contract has been let for 
the Oak Street viaduct, 1,600 feet long and — 


to cost $150,000. City has ordered improve- 
ments to be made on State Line Avenue, 
which will cost $70,000. Forty miles of 
good roads in Bowie County, including 
$75,000 worth of street improvements, have 
just been completed at a cost of $300,000. 
The St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. has under construc- 
tion a freight depot to cost $25,000. The 
new city directory just completed gives the 
city a population of 18,400, of which the 
East Side has 7,800 and the West Side 10,600 
inhabitants. The Texarkana National Bank 
proposes to erect a 7-story building, to cost 
between $150,000 and $200,000. Mr. Chas. 
Schwarz of Fulton, Ark., has purchased 


2,300 acres of Red River bottom land for — 


$58,000. Improvement Dstrict No. 14 has 
$70,000 available for street paving. The 
Texarkana Gas & Electric Company will ex- 
tend the street car service two miles. 
Texarkana Preparatory School destroyed 
by fire to be rebuilt, cost $4,000. The city 
tax assessment for 1911 amounts to $3,465,- 
790, for 1910 to $3,122,170, 
620. Mr. J. S. Ashford has purchased 640 
acres of land in Bowie County for $10 per 
acre. The Interstate Industrial College will 
open bids for school building to cost ap- 
proximately $8,000. New incorporations: 
Williams-Hubbard Peanut Company, cap- 
ital stock, $20,000. 


Vivian, La.—Vivian has received charter 
as a town of the first class. Vivian Light, 
Ice and Water Company has made applica- 
tion for a franchise. The Oil City Machin- 
ery Company will add a foundry to their 
plant. The oil production 


lows: 1906, barrels, 3,358; 1907, 
44,908; 1908, barrels, 499,907; 1909, barrels, 


1,028,818; 1910, barrels, 5,090,793, valued at — 


$2,292,349. 
was 226. 
approximately 10,000,000 barrels. 


The number of wells in 1910 


barrels. 


Refining Company, 


corporated: 


increase, $343,- 


of the Caddo © : 
field since the beginning has been as fol- 
barrels, — 


The oil production of 1911 was — 
The daily | 
production (1912) is from 22,000 to 30,000 
The largest wells brought in dur-— 
ing January are the new well of the Gulf 
capacity 4,500 barrels | 
per day, and that of the Producers Com 55 
pany, capacity 2,500 barrels per day. In- — : 
Louisiana Lumber Company, 


capital stock, $30,000; Diamond Jo Oil Com- — 
pany; Vivian Building & Loan A, 


$100,000. 


Wickes, Ark. 
building, $2,500. 
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: Land and Real Estate Agents Along the 
E Kansas City Southern Railway 


The Kansas City Southern Itailway Company has no lands to sell and is not financial- 
ely’ interested in any way in the sale of lands along its line. The following named land and 
_ real estate agents are not agents of the Kansas City Southern Railway Company and 
- handle lands entirely on their own responsibility, but are recommended to the Company 


* _ as reputable men engaged in the real estate business in the various cities and towns along 


_ the line. 


Allene, Ark.—Allene Real Estate Co. 

_Amoret, Mo.—cC. H. Hutchins. 

_Amoret, Mo.—Chas. R. Bowman. 

_ Amsterdam, Mo.—Lawrence & McDonald. 

Anderson, Mo.—Dunn & Chambliss. 

_ Anderson, Mo.—Geo. W. Mitchell. 

) ee Roo: Ark.—Southern Realty & Trust 
4 


s oO. 
Atlanta, Tex.—Westbroke & Willoughby. 
Ballard, Okla.—Ballard Real Estate Co. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Industrial Lumber Co. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Bevil & Quinn. 

_ Beaumont, Tex.—Bryan & Vauchelet. 

_ Beaumont, Tex.—Heisig & Smelker. 
ce _ Beaumont, Tex.—Junker & Edwards. 

a pee ent, Tex.—Beaumont Land & Building 
Oo. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Theodore Heisig. 

_ Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Henry & Weaver. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Jno. M. Lowrey. 
Beaumont, Tex.—W. A. & W. W. Ward. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Lloyd M. Blanchette. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Wilson & Featherstone. 
ebenson,.ua=—A.- MW. Hale, 

Benson, La.—Walter Nolan. 

Benson, La.—D. H. Sebastian. 

Benson, La.—Southern Development & In- 
vestment Co., 330 Midland Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

_ Blanchard, La.—J. F. White. 

_Bloomburg, Tex.—J. M. Jones. 

_ Bon Ami, La.—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
ocn La.—C. E. Fullington, Kansas City, 
‘ Oo. 


Converse, La.—G. I. Paul. 
_ Cove, Ark.—W. J. Barton. 
_ Cove, Ark.—C. H. Wing, 851 N. Y. Life Bldg., 
ee Kansas City, Mo. 
_ Cove, Ark.—A. M. Parker. : 
Decatur, Ark.—Fleming & Weaver. 
De Queen, Ark.—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
3 & Trust Co. 
Queen, Ark.—H. C. Towson. 
Queen, Ark.—Garrison & Co. 
Queen, Ark.—W. R. Sossamon. 
Queen, Ark.—Carlton & White. 
Queen, Ark.—Lewis W. Osborne. 
Queen, Ark.—Weatherwax & Co. 
Queen, Ark.—W. P. Andrews. 
De Quincey, La.—D. D. & J. Lee Herford. 
> Quincey, La.—O. T. Maxwell. 
Quincey, La.—De Quincey Land Com- 
pany. 
Quincey, La.—Matt Lilleburg. 
Ridder, La.—Frank V. Howard. 
Ridder, La.—J. E. McMahon. 
; Ridder, La.—Robert Jones. 
_ Drexel, Mo.—Depue & Hill. 
Drexel, Mo.—J. B. Wilson. 
Drexel, Mo.—D. EB. Crutcher. ° 
agleton, Ark.—F. W. Blanchard. 
Elizabeth, La.—Industrial Lumber Co. 
Elk Springs, Mo.—John W. Miller. 
Fisher, La.—Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
‘ort Smith, Ark.—C. W. L. Armour. 
rt Smith, Ark.—Kelly Trust Co. 
OO pa aa Ark.—Fort Smith Bank & Trust 
cr OO. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—Arkansas Valley Trust Co. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—W. H. Marshall. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—R. R. Cravens. 
*Fort Smith, Ark.—Rutzel & Trusty. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—Lee & Robinson. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—J. L. Lavenne. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—Rogers & Young. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—Dawson-Thomas Real Es- 
mn tate: Co: 
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Fort Smith, Ark.—Charles P. Yaden. 

Frierson, La.—The Frierson Co., Ltd. 

Gentry, Ark.—Gentry Realty Co. 

Gentry, Ark.—Griffin & Wasson. 

Gentry, Ark.—Lowell Realty Co. 

Gillham, Ark.—Gillham Real Hstate Co. 

Goodman, Mo.—T. W. Roberts & Co. 

Goodman, Mo.—J. O. Pogue. 

Goodman, Mo.—G. W. Whited. 

Goodman, Mo.—J. B. Welsh & Co., 

Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Grandview, Mo.—yY. T. Perkins. 

Grandview, Mo.—W. M. Dyer. 

Granniss, Ark.—B. H. Poe. 

Granniss, Ark.—Hogan & Coyle. 

Gravette, Ark.—D. Carter. 

Gravette, Ark.—Stokes-Stowell Land Co. 

Gravette, Ark.—J. T. Oswalt. 

Gravette, Ark.—Wm. Fraser. 

Gravette, Ark.—W. Haustin. 

Hatfield, Ark.—Arnold & Trigg. 

Hatfield, Ark.—Shafer & Hammond. 

Hatton, Ark.—Ozark Realty Co. 

Heavener, Okla.—Yandell & Steward. 

Heavener, Okla.—W. F. Colnon. 

Heavener, Okla.—Wilson & Layne. 

Horatio, Ark.—J. W. Everett. 

Horatio, Ark.—Sessions-Pride Land Co. 

Horatio, Ark.—L. L. Porter. 

Hornbeck, La.—L. D. Woosley. 

Hornbeck, La.—D. B. Pate. 

Howe, Okla.—John Begley. 

Howe, Okla.—C. E. McCartney. 

Howe, Okla.—State Bank & Trust Co. 

Hume, Mo.—H. C. Curtis. 

Hume, Mo.—Wayts & Beadles. 

Hume, Mo.—Wilson & Bloomfield. 

Jaudon, Mo.—E. S. Harrison. 

Joplin, Mo.—McDonald Land & Mining Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—Marion Staples. 

Joplin, Mo.—Pile & Perry. 

Joplin, Mo.—Conqueror Trust Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—S. H. & Roy E. Stephens. 

Joplin, Mo.—St. Paul Mining Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—W. H. Dalton. 

Kingston, La.—D. B. Means. 

Lake Charles, La.—Dees-West Co. 

Lake Charles, La.—R. L. Coleman. 

Lake Charles, La.—H. F. Von Phul. 

Lake Charles, La.—Leon & BE. A. Chavanne. 

Lake Charles, La.—H. M. Chitwood. 

Lake Charles, La.—W. K. Banker. 

Lake Charles, La.—oO. S. Dolby. 

Lake Charles, La.—J. B. Watkins. 

Lake Charles, La.—Hammand & Wentz. 

Lake Charles, La.—C. S. Nabors. 

Lanagan, Mo.—C. R. Wortham. 

Lanagan, Mo.—Frank B. Dolson, 202 “Com- 
merce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Leesville, La.—P. G. Pye & Co. 

Leesville, La.—D. A. Olds. 

Leesville, La.—McFarland & Wintle. 

Leesville, La.—Lee McAlpin. 

Leesville, La.—Hicks Abstract & Realty Co. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—A. Rawlins. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—G. A. Nall. 

Lockesburg, Ark.—L. E. Smith. 

Mansfield, Ark.—Fred Britton. 

Mansfield, La.—W. H. Harrison, Jr. 

Mansfield, La.—South Mansfield Realty Co. 

Marble City, Okla.—Barry Dotson. 

Mena, Ark.—Dennis, Kelly & Stratton. 

Mena, Ark.—Hamilton-Horner. 

Mena, Ark.—J. H. Naylor. 

Mena, Ark.—M. B. Legate. 

Mena, Ark.—W. A. Ragland. 

Merwin, Mo.—cC. H. Stipp. 
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Merwin, Mo.—H. BE. Long. 

Mineral, Ark.—H. H. Lovell. 

Neosho, Mo.—S. L. Davis. 

Neosho, Mo.—R. B. Rudy. 

Neosho, Mo.—Beeler & Beeler. 

Neosho, Mo.—Bennett & Banks Fruit Land 
C 


Oo. 

Neosho, Mo.—J. M. Z. Withrow. 

Noel, Mo.—H. C. Alexander. 

Panama, Okla.—W. D. Massey & Son.. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—J. C. Armstrong. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—H. M. Scott. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—Moore & Cropper. 

Pickering, La.—J. D. La Brie, Keith & Perry 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Port Arthur Land Co. 

Poteau, Okla.—R. E. Patrick. 

Poteau, Okla.—Tom Wall. 

Poteau, Okla.—Wyley Lowrey. 

Poteau, Okla.—_W. H. Harrison. 


Poteau, Okla.—Poteau Valley Realty Co., Fe 


W. Bird, Mer. 
Poteau, Okla.—A. E. Deason. 
Rich Mountain, Ark.—T. W. Blanchard. 
Sallisaw, Okla.—Sallisaw Realty Co. 
Shreveport, La.—Wm. Hamilton & Co. 
Shreveport, La.—J. G. Hester, 512 Market St. 
Shreveport, La.—Queensboro Land Co. 
Shreveport, La.—S. B. Simon. 
Shreveport, La.—T. L. Hammett. 
Shreveport, La.—G. E. Gilmer, 213 Milam St. 
Shreveport, La.—Walter H. Polk. 
Shreveport, La.—La. R. E. & Develop. Co. 
Shreveport, La.—W. A. Jones. 
Shreveport, La.—Ragsdale R. E. Exchange. 
Shreveport, La.—Emery Bros. 
Shreveport, La.—L. C. Bulkley, 12 Simon Bldg. 
Shreveport, La.—L. M. McDuffie. 
Shreveport, La.—F. M. Bates. 
Shreveport, La.—Southern Realty Co. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—J. Chamberlain. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Bank of Commerce. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Shannon Realty Co. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Sons. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—L. P. Moss. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—J. A. Petty 
Siloam Springs, Ark. Se anon Realty Co. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—J. R. Brockman. 
South Mansfield, La.—De Soto Industrial Co., 
Jes Yarbrough, Secy. 
Spiro, Okla.—Hickman & Harris. 
Spiro, Okla.—G. M. Derryberry. 


Commercial 


Amsterdam, Mo.—Commercial Club, Geo. V. 
Boswell, Secy. 

oe ee Mo. —Commercial Club, Bert Dunn, 
ecy 

Ashdown, Ark.—Little River County Bank, 
WwW. C.°\Martin, Cashier. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, T. 
Ww. Larkin, Secy 

Fort Smith, Ark. <Gemmerciai League, H. G. 
Spaulding, eae 

Gravette, Ark se nmneeinn Club, Herb 
Lewis, Secy. 

Heavener, Okla.—Ten Thousand Club, W. S. 
Barwick, Secy. 

Howe, Okla.—Commercial Club, H. W. More- 


land, Secy. 
Joplin, Mo.—Commercial Clips Sere vieile, 
Secv. 


»Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade, Jno. M. 


Marshall, Secy. 

Leesville. La.—Commercial Chib;) = Geo. ob. 
Schweitzer, Secy. 

Mansfield, La._-Chamber of Commerce, J. M. 
Rodgers, Secy. 

Mansfield, La.—Bank of Commerce, Ben 
Johnson, Cashier. 

Many, La.—Sabine Valley Bank, Frank Hun- 

Marble City, Okla.—Marble City Improve- 
ment League, C. C. Leslie, Secy. 
ter, Cashier. 

Mena, Ark.—Mena Land & Improvement Co., 
Ww. Cc. B. Allen, Mer. 

Merwin, Mo.—Commercial Club, Dr. J. R. 
Martin, Prest. 

Neosho, Mo.—Commercial Club, G. H. McEl- 
roy Secy. 


Spiro, Okla.—Cassady Real Estate Cox, 
Starks, La.—Chas. Batchelor. 
Starks, La.—V. C. Clark 
Stilwell, Okla.—W. H. Davis. 
Stilwell, Okla.—Blanck & Corley. 
Stilwell, Okla.—R. R. McCloud. 
Stilwell, Okla.—Stilwell Land Co. 
Stilwell, Okla.—Joe M. Smith. 
Stilwell, Okla.—Wyly & Anderson. 
Stotesbury, Mo.—F. B. Croft. 
Stotesbury, Mo.—J. G. Rennie. 
Stotesbury, Mo.—D. A. Beck Realty Co. 
Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Guthrey & "MoCaltiae 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—M. C. Wade, 305 State 
National Bank Bldg. E 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—W. H. Ward, 219 State 
National Bank Bldg. gto 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—J. G. Johns. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—G. H. Hays, A'S eee es 
Broad St. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Ralph Moore, 122 Bast | 
Broad St. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Louis Heilbron. s 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Texarkana Trust Co. | 
Texarkana, Tex.—F. A. Simonds, 219 Vine St. 
Texarkana, Tex.—W. Hancock, Rialto 
Bldg. “ 
Texarkana, Tex.—G. Less Co. 
Vivian, La.—A. F. Powell. : 
Waldron, Ark.—Jno. D. Baker. 
West Lake, La.—Locke-Moore & Co. 
Westville, Okla.—W. H. von Hartman Teo 
Co 


Westville, Okla.—T. E. Sheffield. 
Westville, Okla.—P. J. Dove. 
Westville, Okla.—W. J. Foreman. 
Wickes, Ark.—L. C. Wilson. 
Wilton, Ark.—A. Kennen. 
Wilton, Ark.—Sessions Land Co. 
Winthrop, Ark.—Sessions Land Co. 
Zwolle, La.—H. A. Miner & Co. ae 
Zwolle, La.—Sabine Lumber Co. a = 
Zwolle, La.—R. L. Gay & Co. oak 
Zwolle, La.—H. C. Pruitt. ye 
Indian Lands, Oklahoma. “yieg 
J. G. Wright, Commissioner to the Five a 
Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, Okla. = 
Dana H. Kelsey, U. S. Indian Agent, Musko- 
gee, Okla. 


U. S. Homestead Lands in Arkansas. 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office,’ Camden, Ark. 


Associations 


Noes Mo.—Commercial Club, H. C. Alexander, 
ecy. 
Pittsburg, Kan.—Chamber or Commerce, 
Geo. W. Kidder, Secy. 
SO gee Tex.—Board of Trade, O. Owen, 
2 ecy 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Citizens’ League, Jan vend 
Tyen, Seécy. 
Poteau, Okla.—Business Men’s League, OSes 
Fountain, Secy. ‘ 
Poteau, Okla.—First National Bank, Tom 
Wall, Cashier. ; 
Sallisaw, Okla. —Commercial CRUD ate Ace 
Doerr, Secy me: 5 
Shreveport, ce ona weee of Commerce, EL + 
L. McColgin, Secy. 5 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Chamber of Commerce, - 
Gen. Williams, Secy a 
South Mansfield, La. mat Sar Mansfield Gna 
mercial Club, J. C. Yarbrough, Secy.. ~_— 
Stilwell, Okla. —-Board of = Tra devs ae 
Matthews, Secy. at = 
Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Commercial Club. Sie tn 
Spiro, Okla.—Commercial Club. oe 


Texarkana, Ark-Tex.—Boosters’ Club. 3 

Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Board of Trade, Ve EL 
Buron, Secy. 

met La.—Progressive League, T. HH. Bird, 
ecy. : ale 

Waldron, Ark.—First National Bank. 

Waldron, Ark.—Scott Co. Development Assn., i 
Frank Bates, Secy. a 

Westville, Okla.—People’s Bank, K. G. Com-— 
fort, ‘Cashier. 

Wickes, Ark.—Boosters’ Club. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CoO. 
ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Albay ING HILO UNE 20 oe chy cn 0 caOe Biches Gly Bache Tig eer Gi HAG GROOM nT CRORES Cat ar Pa On President 
AS Bik, ARKONEIBADINL Goeth a. diorbreve cS Drie AMIS Br hikv oe Gate OR CCRC Vice-President 
RE Se VECCLA FUT iar ee ee eaters Parc yone eae cyere tte Ma EINS chive es ate ds Vice-President and Auditor 
Jem EVE UE ee eeeaene tice ch tckch he moan ca cee isntaetes hoes iets Vice-President and General Manager 
Si Ge SVVPAURIN BL Rugiee etary opememere crete co arch ia rare enieietia ore General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
dats Hae, DBM NO] SH Obit ca Gis ane Henlow eco OlomnG Sie Rubee ete R moaI eas. 3 General Freight Agent 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Bln, ABR ELON ES DESEO oes tees oases: Se aie neh AA Arh cai cSt Bere ee ae a eer ne General Agent 

ROA NEO ER EL Sie (hc Sree te aml ks We) meng suoncteh tes) okoaictaes. cach nse City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. Marquette Bldg. 

de KOR Se WO EO GPs Soa State Reauaholec CeCe HICKS Gh cut SR OPCREI Eo) Cee Re he oe a e eae General Agent 
DALLAS, TEX., Slaughter, Bldg. 

EAA WIN Ame rete Pie seine nsiexaineae erere a charare avai cle ever lavanel aye ee clay Piet subs aueie ai as General Agent 
FORT SMITH, ARK, 

Lica Ncw EACACES Late tavete tela eehet ct aesher fgelc ee eater nih, saansT PEE oe esunieaLaerals Gea cin SEm0 General Agent 

Ey Comme VWVi Te LsT AMES cratevcuey cxcactercue ious one trea coat, ols eememennteaes = core City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX., Commercial Bank Building. 

Ge VMISMPEUL Ey TON sesaetacobenarertenovaionouiata maces tercher oietons ee os che Gherenoke. sh eeehe ile ie -. ....General Agent 
JOPLIN, MO. 

CW. CIN Nigter ar terenen monte te ae creueear Resta Meme reaulord oi chest erate eo tece cals «= gals lesan’ General Agent 

a LOSE Ei Mire pace cst ae oiciontcho escent ee ee ees es ..Depot Ticket Agent 

CR Sap ELA LiLaawcrese tecinoc techno ota. eae ie coors ate Sd cae gers City Solicitor and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 911 Walnut Street. 

LBA AYA fl DY. Wa Bib ie Ge dies hada os ore MRR estes mays acer eee Arete wate Ol US tise @ wieeal < General Agent 

ca nr VEG GLRININ St ecees rc eorc ae a eee rine eee een cee eee City Pass. and Ticket Agent 

Mime One EELS LS Pereetac oo ereeoiseer emt ens caskets chads eenicicne ome eke Sighs oa as Depot Ticket Agent 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 824 Ryan Street 

A ee se EAS FCT Pe een eee ens cpt ners cu ome ere rele oie folkextodis: cuctsliolece cles w Ga ded Commercial Agent 

J eee Ev emryL USS EVA DIN iow vet eneuereetencmeseaey onohorecercve fess) areteiers a ere & aac) & oven City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
MENA, ARK. 

Wis, (OG, 28 920 OT DT DNS Ceri Aes ns .0 COG 0 FEE bith OO Sia CE DED RC Rec General Agent 

Jameel OT Si Eve UO LL iemicrenhetarerte rues ein cicivae crcl ccc dc a are sie sed weeog Agriculturist 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO. 

ARM. TER UWI @ U4 AIST esc: See Oh 07 CPLR ae Ease RG ONCOL Aas or ee General Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 611 Hibernia Bank Bldz. 

Jimi CATER BUS) ER Hy crete state toote eteesaetens cisternae oe citys: cle ctoisi dae hiercesl aids hs ecg General Agent 
NEW YORK, 366 Broadway. 

od tae bee ESSN TG I oy ere tote ee WE ny Pec eS General Agent 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 1429 New Oliver Bldz. 

DER Ome O BIRD Sm ter caeeewel aot tor eect ti aeae, mete. Grae ee ke General Agent 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

Os AYU: Ud EA Da Bl lad BYAVING Dye coe sec vere ae see ne eS City Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bldg. 

ABE. ADE. ARONP EMM SMOD AGE «Sint c5 shoo trcutian Oe BERL SOR ER OROIE, Choe eee eee General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 314 Gunter Bldg. 

CaM, LIGICUN S © Negbommertteticn | oteicin cies ee ercie etn © ale ete stone uke ote sakes osteo 4 Commercial Agent 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Caddo Hotel Bldg. 

FN, Dek MOLINE AB OPIN ci is oubad cr5.c ORE e e EOIE  CEe OE  aPee  e General Agent 

IN. WB AVERY | Pago e ete ten Me Mommas 0-16 sacl cfohel oh oliniis Gaerere se eta whee Union Station Ticket Agent 

Jee eNO ER LOIN temeitehe ok rete oo a.6 vies onic Boda kita ges City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
TEXARKANA, TEX. 

Sh te JEKOMIIENIS) (Gb. eo 16. Sh IRAN oe be caus ene General Passenger and Ticket Agent 

Dal eeLON TKO W CKimeClL eer te OR’ y)n.. os. these < oe: City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Thayer Bldg. 

WM. NICHOLSON Byes) \aife-jet ella tei. ei elielsiraital steps. a) (o/ 6° iy, s\(s <6 Immigration A 

Shalocen eM OMR ME Tet aa ers: as gent 
CRO MEW LELLA MS Beaten ise taken iee nc ok eee, Traveling Passenger Agent 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


Granniss Plantation 
| Colon y Pickering, Vernon Parish, La 


20,000 Acres of Fine Ean 
Fruit and Truck Lands on the 
Kansas Gity Southern Railway 


S15 Per Acre 
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| IT 
WHEN LOOKING FOR A NEW HOME, BE SURE AND VISIT 


PICKERING, LOUISIANA 


The ideal location for the greatest cariercial fruit and truck growing colony in the 
United States, where we have a magnificent solid tract of cut-over timber land of 
20,000 acres, and a demonstration farm of 240 acres, half a mile from the railroad 
depot, showing what a conscientious farmer, fruit grower or truck raiser can do on 


~ these ijands. We have here a‘rich soil, a most excellent climate, good water, abund- 


ant pasturage, the best home market ‘to be found anywhere, abundant rainfall, and 
a long growing season, permitting the growing of three or four crops on the same 
land the same year, the best location for extra early truck, like Irish Potatoes, 
Onions, Melons, Cantaloupes, Tomatoes, Asparagus, etc., which can be grown in car- 
load lots, and for Berries, Peaches, Figs, Satsuma Oranges, Fancy Pecans, Walnuts, 
all of them among the earliest in "the market. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


Pineland Manufacturing Co. 


JOS. D. LaBRIE, General Land Agent 


504 Keith & Bea Ege: eee CITY, MO. 


Burd & Fletcher Ptg. Co. Kansas City, Mo. 


